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COPELAND CS 16-23 


Capital supporting Copeland distributors and dealers is in 
turn supported by a nationwide institution possessing these 
priceless assets: Financial strength, sound organization, capable 
leadership, aggressive policies, products high in public prefer- 
ence .... and an eager market of twenty million potential 
buyers still less than 2% supplied. 
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Persons Differ—So do their banking needs! 
Bankers who take this fact into considera- 
tion get the best results from their Direct 
Mail efforts. FREE trial Addressograph 
shows how you can “‘individualize’’ your sales 
messages according to each person’s bank- 


ing needs...and do it AUTOMA TICALLY! 
Simply mail the coupon below— 


“‘Increased Our Deposits $1,000,000’’— 


N a recent drive for new business 

Addressograph helped us immensely. 
In less than 60 days we increased our 
deposits $1,000,000.”’ 


—Victory Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 
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4 Cuts Record Costs ~ To See Co. 
, 908 W.Van Buren 


5 No Dividend Delays 

6 Speeds Collections 

7 Writes Pay Forms 

8 Addresses Every Form 
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and Tell > ew 
Others Use the Automatic Selecteer. 


Send Latest 3-Color Catalog and 
iil Price List. 


af unless we buy. 123-5-27 
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Looks Like a “Run on a Bank!” 


It is—but a “Run” for Personal Service rather than Cash 


HIS is an early morning scene in front of 11 Rue Scribe, Paris. It is just an eager 

lot of American travelers awaiting the opening of the American Express Office— 
to get their mail from home— to ask a hundred and one questions about their trips 
abroad—to secure advice, suggestions, assistance—to inquire about passport intri- 
cacies, routes, hotel reservations, railway and steamship tickets. For whatever the 
needs or desires of the American traveler abroad, “11 Rue Scribe” knows the answer 
and renders the service with true American courtesy and dispatch. 


400 employees in this American Express Paris office, alone, are kept busy from 
morning to night helping the American traveler. A similar service to travelers is 
rendered at the American Express offices in London, Rome, Cairo, Calcutta, 
Hongkong, and other principal cities of the world. 


Depositors of your bank, on their travels 
abroad, are assured this Service to its full 
extent when you sell them American Express 


Travelers Cheques. 


You solve for them, before they start, the 
two most important requisites for care free 
travel—a safe and everywhere-usable form of 
travel money, and a long established, world- 
wide Personal Service often of far greater 
value, in producing pleasurable travel, than the 
money these Cheques represent. 


“The Helpful Hand 
of a Great Service” 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


HEN comes by telephone that awful 

summons ‘“‘You’re overdrawn,” and 
you respond as needs must at double-quick, 
and you’re that you’ve got a 
balance of EXACTLY $101 and maybe 
SOME CENTS, and you lug a lot of 
monthly statements, cancelled vouchers 
and things along with you to prove it, then 
isn’t it the great moment as you produce a 
duplicate deposit slip that actually does 
prove it? uoyed by the grand and 
glorious feeling and heedless of second 
thoughts, you’re quite likely to bristle a 
bit in that interview with the bank’s 
auditor, to patronize him in the my-dear- 
man manner and indicate unmistakably 
that you don’t approve of skull-duggery. 
Before you get through with him he'll 
learn from you that he had no business 
crediting that last deposit to your savings 
instead of your checking account—and 
don’t let it happen again, please! 

You’ve been sharply businesslike in the 
matter—not too severe— but as you 
swagger away from there, disquieting 
afterthought begins its leavening. Rather 
decent of them for calling you up, wasn’t it? 
A courtesy not every patron can command. 
If you hadn’t proved your case, there’d 
have been checks dishonored, with em- 
barrassment and twenty-five cents charged 
up against each of them, besides a dollar 
penalty for failing to toe the monthly 
minimum balance line. What’s your 101 
in a total of thirty or forty million dollars? 
Who are you among twenty or thirt 
thousand depositors? And, come to thin 
of it, this is the first time in ten years, with 
one exception, that you’ve been right and 
the bank wrong. 

Plenty of mistakes you thought you’d 
found against them in the past, but always 
they contrived to turn the tables on you 
with their accursed black and white— 
balance carried forward—and it was your 
bull. The marvel is that errors are so few. 
Twice in ten years in your own case, 
nearer fifteen years. And this, your own 
case, is the only yardstick you have. But 
it’s a full yard and sufficient. 

Wherefore, to Mr. Brown, auditor of 
Our Bank, we acknowledge the corn. May 
we consider the incident closed? Our 
annoyance, as we review the facts, gives 
way to wholesome respect for an organiza- 
tion that functions so nearly perfectly. 


N THIS issue we are anne a good deal 

of space to employee relations. Dr. 
Willford I. King opens with a general 
discussion of the five-day week on economic 
grounds—the probabilities of general adop- 
tion of Henry Ford’s innovation in Ameri- 
can industries, without specific reference 
to banks. Dirk P. De Young holds a 
testimonial meeting, relating an instance of 
exceptional service to himself to illustrate 
why the Rahway National Bank, of Rah- 
way, N. J., believes that it pays to pay 
higher salaries than the market demands— 
as an investment in minimum turnover of 
labor, in efficiency, in satisfaction. Mr. 
Loco, of the Union Trust Company, 
Chicago, describes that institution’s “Honor 
Roll” system that keeps everybody think- 
ing for the best interests of the bank by 
awarding substantial prizes and invaluable 
credit on the personal record to employees 
who either bring in new business or offer 
suggestions for improvement of methods 
all down the line. Incidentally, a telephone 
an astonishing total of new 

usiness by using her head at the switch- 
board. Mr. Barnhart, of the National 
Surety Company, in the last of his articles 
on “Last Year’s Amazing Forgeries,”’ recom- 
mends some simple remedies that bank 
men may apply to help cure the epidemic of 
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colossal forgeries. All of the employees got 
into the successful thrift essay contest con- 
ducted by the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank of New York, including president 
Pulleyn himself—ve rominently, and 
with the assistance of the Victrola. The 
same kind of unanimous co-operation is 
evident in the campaign for Insurance 
Trust business in the Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland (page 26). 


wet the “‘average as 
the insurance men say, of the funny 
story?) Remember the one about the man 
who gave a note for $5, and paid interest of 
35 cents for one year in order to deposit 
$50,000 worth of securities as collateral and 
thus save $5.65 additional charge required 
for a safe deposit box? It was reprinted in 
this magazine from the Wall Street Journal 
about six years ago. It is continually re- 
appearing in all kinds of publications. The 


other day we saw it verbatim in a certain 
bank’s house organ—submitted by John 
Doe and winning first prize of $10 in an 
“original” anecdote contest. That’s sales- 
manship. 


HE Financial Advertisers Association 

will hold its first convention as a 
permanently independent organization Sep- 
tember 12 to 15 in West Baden, Indiana. 
Note to our Native State: Sherwood 
Anderson says that every teller of tales 
is a natural born liar. e’ve told lots of 
tales about Indiana hospitality. Preserve 
our reputation, will you—Sherwood not- 
withstanding? 


OvR cover design this month is the 
main banking room of the American 
Southern Trust Company, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas. The architects of the building 
are Mann & Stern, of Little Rock. H.S 
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you have 
relation 
bank reserves? 


PORTION of every bank’s funds must be readily obtainable when- 
A ever needed. What suits one bank in this respect will not suit 
another. Much depends upon the character and source of deposits, the ma- 
turity of loans, the nature of other assets, and the diversity of local business. 

Cash and quick reserves are maintained, with a low earning power; 
loans and discounts compensate with a relatively high return. But both 


of these should be supported by a sound secondary reserve of marketable 
bonds earning a substantial rate of interest. 


It is possible to build a secondary reserve of a size and content which 
will yield a liberal income and still safeguard the bank in event of both 
probable and unforeseen demand. 


This is a problem in which we have had wide experience. We deal with 
thousands of banks, hundreds of whom depend upon us entirely for making 
and maintaining a sound investment structure for their secondary reserve. 


Security, maturity, and marketability are carefully worked out to fit the 
needs of each institution—zn the light of its own local conditions. 


May we have the opportunity to explain 
the advantages of this service to you? 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST. LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St. 425 East Water St. 608 Second Ave., S. 
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By WILLFORD I. KING 


National Bureau of Economic Research 


Photographs by Ewing Galloway 


HE fact that Henry Ford has 
adopted a five-day week in his 
great automobile plant has stirred 
the interest of the rather blase indus- 
trial world, even though that world 
has become accustomed to hearing of 
startling innovations practiced by the 
wizard of motordom. If this his latest 
reform affected only the Ford plant, it 
might, of course, constitute but a 
seven (or five) day wonder which 
would, thereafter, be quickly forgotten. 
The fact is, however, that the five-day 
week affects almost directly not only 
the Ford enterprise but also all other 
competing concerns, for they must, per- 
force, consider what course they are to 
pursue under the circumstances. Fur- 
thermore, the automotive industry 
does not constitute a world by itself, 
for it competes for labor with all other 
industries that employ men of the 
same type. Under such circum- 
stances, obviously, both employers 
and employees in these competing 
fields begin to wonder what bearing 
Ford’s innovation will have upon 
their wages or profits. Finally, it 
interests not only all men and women 
who are concerned about the welfare 
of labor, but, indeed, all thoughtful 
consumers of the products of labor 
who happen to give the matter their 
attention, for the consumer class can 
scarcely fail to realize that the general 
adoption of the five-day week is likely 
to have some influence upon the cost 
of living. 
Evidently, a movement whose reper- 
cussions may extend so widely is well 


‘worthy of thoughtful consideration. 


How is it destined to affect the earn- 
ings of workers in the Ford plant? Of 
workers in other plants? Will it lower 
Ford’s profits or the profits of other 
employers? Will it increase or diminish 
the cost of living? These are a few of 
the questions upon which careful 
economic analysis should throw light. 

The most casual consideration must 
convince anyone that the Ford move 
is not merely a sporadic occurrence, for 
the working week has been growing 
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shorter for more than a century. We 
are told that, in the early days of our 
Republic, twelve hours was considered 
a short day and that fourteen hours 


was not uncommon. Whatever may 
be the facts in this respect, people of 
mature years will remember that, in 
their youth, the sixty-hour week was 
considered the standard and the eight- 
hour day (meaning a forty-eight-hour 
week) was the goal toward which labor 
reformers were aiming. To most of 
them, however, this goal seemed so 
remote that they scarcely expected it 
would actually be attained. Now the 
eight-hour day has become the rule 
in countless thousands of factories, 
and the seven-hour day prevails in 
many shops and offices. Furthermore, 
a Saturday half-holiday is already a 
widely established institution, and the 
leading department stores and some of 
the offices in the larger cities have 
recently been granting a full Saturday 
holiday during the summer months. 
Clearly, then, Henry Ford is not the 
originator of the five-day week. He 
has merely introduced it into a new 
field. 

How does it happen that hours of 
labor have been growing steadily fewer? 
Has the working week been shortened 
because employers have become more 
interested in the welfare of their em- 
ployees or have labor organizations 
extorted this reform from unwilling 
employers? That the latter hypothesis 
is not the correct one is indicated by 
the fact that it is the unorganized 


rather than the organized workers who 
usually work the shortest hours. It is 
doubtful also that the employers are 
justified in claiming much credit for 
the reform. They have simply drifted 
with the current. The truth probably 
is that the men primarily responsible 
for the short working day now pre- 
vailing in this country are the in- 
ventors. Had it not been for the 
inventive genius found in the various 
fields of science, the probabilities are 
that we would still be toiling twelve or 
fourteen hours daily for six days in the 
week, just as our great-grandfathers 
used to do. 


BEFORE elaborating upon this point, 

it may be well to give attention to the 
view frequently expressed that hours 
have been lessened because employers 
have discovered that the workers can 
accomplish just as much in a seven- 
hour day as in a ten-hour day. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the longer day 
builds up accumulated fatigue, with 
the result that the worker putting in 
ten or twelve hours per day is never 
able to work efficiently. When his 
hours are diminished, the chronic 
fatigue disappears and he is enabled to 
work at a speed which, under the old 
system, would have been entirely out 
of the question. 

That there is a degree of truth in 
this contention can scarcely be gain- 
said. During the World War, the 
British Government made a careful 
study of the effect upon output of 
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varying the length of the working day 
in munition factories. The results of 
that investigation appear to show that, 
with a ten-hour ‘day, accumulated 
fatigue is not a factor of importance 
except in the case of heavy or intense 
operations that impose considerable 
strain upon the employee. It is of 
course true that temporary fatigue 
diminishes the output per hour after 
the employee has been working for 
several hours at a stretch; but the 
evidence does not indicate that it 
lessens it to such an extent that the 
employee can produce as much in 
nine hours as in ten. In light opera- 
tions, it appears that production per 
hour may not fall off sharply until the 
day has been extended to eleven or 
even twelve hours. It seems, then, 
that the theory that the average em- 
ployee can produce as much in a 
forty- as in a sixty-hour week accords 
with the facts only in the case of 
operations that are unusually fatiguing. 


"THE advocates of the theory just 
mentioned are likely to interrupt at 

this point by citing the statements of 

employer after employer who have 

asserted that, when they shortened 

the working week, the output per man 

per week showed no tendency to 

diminish. It is not safe to assume 

that these employers are, in most 

instances, either making false state- 

ments or deceived as to the facts. 

Yet their conclusions are prob- 

ably unsound because they have 

not continued their comparisons 

over a period of time long enough 

to constitute a fair sample. 

It is presumably true that the 
average employee does not and ought 
not to work at anything near the 
maximum speed of which he is capable. 
When hours are shortened, it is 
usually done with the condition ex- 
pressed or implied that the new 
system will be continued only if it is 
found successful—in other words, if 
it does not cut down output materially. 
Under such circumstances, the em- 
ployees, naturally being desirous of 
retaining the shorter hours, tend, of 
course, to speed up, with the result 
that the weekly output per man 
diminishes but slightly, if at all. Once 
the employer is convinced that the new 
system is not lowering output materi- 
ally, he is likely to discontinue his 
special investigation of that subject 
and assume thereafter that the in- 
creased output per employee-hour is 
being maintained. 

That he does not wake up later to 
find himself in bankruptcy brought 
about by the increase in wages per 
unit of putput is frequently due not to 
the fact that the workers continue to 
speed up, but rather to the inter- 
vention of our friend the inventor who 
was referred to in an earlier para- 


graph. By the inventor it must be 
understood that we are thinking not 
only of those who devise new machines, 
but of all those scientists who have 
wrought ways and means of securing 
a larger product per unit of energy 
expended. Many of these are chemists 
or physicists working in university 
laboratories and perhaps wholly ignor- 
ant of factory processes. Others are 
biologists, bacteriologists, or sanitary 


engineers who, by learning to control 
disease, increase the efficiency of the 


worker. Still others are economists, 
accountants, statisticians, and execu- 
tives who by their combined efforts, 
supplemented in some cases by those 
of efficiency experts, tend to direct the 
expenditure of human energy into 
those channels in which it produces 
largest results. There can be no ques- 
tion whatever that it is the work of 
these scientists or inventors that has 
prevented the average output per 
worker from diminishing as the work- 
ing day has been shortened. In many 
of the cases in which the employer has 
reduced the number of working hours 
in his establishment, the installation 
of some new device has quickly offset 
the deleterious effects of the shorter 
period of time worked, and hence the 
output per employee-hour has been 
maintained indefinitely, or perhaps 
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even increased. We now see why em- 
ployers have, in general, complained 
so little about the bad effects on out- 
put of cutting down the average length 
of the working day. 

But, some one will say, is it not 
going too far to assume that such 
coincidences of shortened hours and 
the introduction of more efficient proc- 
esses occur frequently enough to affect 
materially the views of employers con- 
cerning the results of reducing the 
length of the working week? Such 
would undoubtedly be the case if the 
introduction of improved devices and 
methods happened but rarely. As a 
matter of fact, however, most con- 
cerns are not satisfied to continue 
with their old routine but are 
persistently seeking to improve 
their methods and _ processes — 
and, in most instances, they 
do not strive in vain. The proof 
that their efforts are usually suc- 
cessful is shown by the fact that, in 
almost every industry, census after 
census reveals a steadily and often a 
rapidly increasing physical output per 
employee-hour. This increase has, in- 
deed, been so rapid as to result in a 
marked increase per employee on the 
pay roll, even though each employee 
is now working so much less time per 
week than was formerly the case. This 
upward trend in output per employee 
applies not only to factory workers 
but to employees in agriculture and 
transportation as well. It is this in- 
crease in physical output that has made 
possible the gratifying growth in the 
purchasing power of the wages of the 
average employee—the best single 
criterion of national progress. 

Clearly, then, in the United States, 
we have had a century of increasing 
productiveness per employee-hour ac- 
companied by a decline in average 
hours worked per week. Is the latter a 
necessary resultant of the former? 
The answer is no. The employees 
might have chosen to continue to work 
sixty hours per week. Had they done 
so, they doubtless would today be 
turning out a total physical product 
far larger than the present output, and 
their average weekly earnings would 
be much above the existing level. They 
have had their choice between more 
income and fewer hours and they have 
chosen fewer hours. 


WwHy have they made this choice? 

The answer to this question lies in 
the fact that, as a man’s income in- 
creases, the utility of anysingle dollar of 
that income diminishes. The average 
workingman must apportion his income 
between food, rent, fuel, light, cloth- 
ing, care of the health, and miscel- 
laneous items. Until a man has satis- 
fied for himself and family the pangs of 
hunger; until he has provided a shelter 
against the storm and sufficient fuel 
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and clothing to keep out the cold of 
winter; until he is able to pay for 
medicine and the care of a doctor in 
time of severe illness; he gives but 
little heed either to the tiresomeness of 
the last hour of work or to the urge for 
leisure and amusement inherent not 
only in himself but also in all the other 
members of his family. Once, how- 
ever, these purely animal wants are 
appeased, he begins to appraise and 
balance the value of additional earn- 
ings against the pleasures which might 
be enjoyed in leisure hours, for, as soon 
as he is able to enjoy a comfortable 
home, plenty of good food, respectable 
clothing, and an abundance of fuel and 
light, he can and does question 
whether it is worth while getting up an 
hour earlier every morning in order to 
possess an automobile. 


‘THIS question of the extra hour of 

work is intensified by the growth of 
our great cities—a growth which 
compels workers to live at long dis- 
tances from their places of employ- 
ment, thus in many instances adding 
one to two hours to their nominal 
working time. If this traveling time 
is counted as part of the working 
hours of the employee, it will be seen 
that the working day has actually been 


shortened much less than the amount 
indicated by the usual statistics of 
hours per week. 

There can be little ddelie that, at all 
times, competition so adjusts condi- 
tions that, as the economist puts it, 
there is, at the margin, a condition of 
indifference. This means that, for the 
average employee, the fatigue incurred 
by the last hour’s work in the day, plus 
the loss of the enjoyment which he 
would have if he had another hour of 
leisure, just balances the pleasure 
obtainable by aid of the money 
received for an hour’s work. Of 
course, in the case of any individual 
employee on a given day, this balance 
may be far from perfect, but it applies 
on the average. Each individual tries 
to establish this balance in his own 
case either by giving up the job that 
seems to him to require longer hours 
or more tiresome effort than the pay 
received justifies, or, on the other 
hand, by seeking for extra work or a 
more strenuous task if increased earn- 
ings seem to him of greater impor- 
tance than the leisure he is enjoying 
with the lighter job. 

We have now seen what the forces 
are that have led to the adoption of 
shorter working hours for labor. With 
these facts as a background, let us 


next consider the effects of the particu- 
lar instance that has given rise to this 
discussion —namely the effect of the 
adoption of the five-day week by the 
Ford plant. First let us view it from 
the standpoint of the Ford concern. 


[F FORD had a monopoly, the solu- 

tion would be easy. Any diminution 
in daily production per employee 
might be offset by raising the price of 
Ford cars. In reality, however, the 
automobile industry is, at present, 
intensely competitive. If Ford is to 
make a profit, he must keep down 
operating costs—and, of these, labor 
costs are among the most important. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
the average Ford employee can pro- 
duce as large an output in a five-day 
as in a six-day week. The five-day 
week can, then, be maintained only 
under one of the following three 
conditions: 

1. Work may be speeded up to 
give the old production per week in 
shorter time, and all employees not 
able to keep the new pace may be 
dropped. By such a process of selec- 
tion, it may be possible to prevent any 
rise in labor costs, even though the 
old rate of pay per week is maintained. 

2. The pace and wages per hour 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Pay More and Say Pays 


Experience With Salaries Half Higher Than the Market 
In Addition to Semi-Annual Bonus in a New Jersey Bank 


AST summer when I was in 
[Non Carolina I ran short of 
funds and wired my bankers, the 
Rahway National Bank, of Rahway, 
New Jersey, for a loan of a few hun- 
dred dollars. Although I had carried 
a small account for a few years, I had 
never asked for an accommodation 
before and was naturally somewhat 
dubious about the response. But 
inside of two hours I got the following 
reply: 

“Request granted. Glad to be of 
service to you. Jan Van Herwerden, 
cashier.” 

Drawing on most of the funds so 
placed to my credit at once, a large 
check I received from a Florida con- 
cern deposited at the same bank a few 
days before turned out to be bad which 
suddenly caused an overdraft of ap- 
proximately $500 in my account, in 
spite of the aforesaid loan. From 
most banks I think that would have 
brought a telegram also, one of a 
different tone, yet this latter advice 
came in the mail as if it were merely the 
routine notice of a sleepy clerk. 

That was a fine beginning for me as 
a borrower at my bank and I spent a 
sleepless night trying to find a way out. 
I had issued a lot of checks on my 
account that I wanted to protect, 
although I suspected that the whole 
procedure when it 
eventually came 
to the attention 
of the officers of 
the bank, would 
look like a Machi- 
avellian plot with 
me in the role of 
swindler. But 
when morning 
came I decided to 
wire Mr. Van 
Herwerden again, 
in the hope that 
my frank and 
prompt attention 
to the matter 
would at least in- 
spire some con- 
fidence in my 
honesty, even 
though my credit 
as an initial bor- 
rower looked 
pretty bad. Sol 
sent him this 
message: 

“Sorry and sur- 
prised about the 
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unpaid check. Believe that I can fix it 
up ina week. Hate to have any of my 
outstanding checks protested. Won’t 
you honor all checks presented? If 
account is not protected by one week 
from today I'll deposit securities to 
cover. Answer.” 

“Glad to doit. Jan Van Herwerden, 
cashier,’ was all that the bank said in 
a telegram that I opened nervously 
after little more than an hour’s wait 
for the response. And before the week 
was up a hot exchange of telegrams 
with the giver of the bad check in 
Florida resulted in the honoring of that. 

Consequently the whole matter was 
soon straightened out. Nevertheless, 
I had to whistle to keep up my courage 
when I went into the bank a month 
later on my return. As you perhaps 
know, there is a very flourishing brick- 
making industry not far from Rahway. 
Although I really wanted to do the 
manly thing and show up, I secretly 
hoped that I could slink in and out 


Mr. Van Herwerden 


again without being seen or heard. But 
there, directly in my path, stood Jan 
Van Herwerden, signer of those three 
telegrams. He neither threw bricks 
at me nor ignored me. Then he told 
me, after I began to breath easier, that 
he always observed two rules in his 
banking work, both of which have a 
bearing on the incident just related. 
Mr. Van Herwerden is the president 
of the Rahway Trust Company and 
the cashier of the Rahway National 
Bank, both prosperous institutions 
of that old New Jersey town, in 
which said policies are applied. 

“In the first place, when we decide to 
grant a loan to a customer, we always 
do it with a smile,” said Mr. Van 
Herwerden. “Behind the scenes we 
may shake our heads about it a lot. 
But once we have made up our minds 
to accommodate a borrower, we tell 
him we are pleased to let him have the 
money, instead of moaning dubiously 
as we hand it over. In other words, if 
actually we are hesitant about coming 
to the aid of the borrower, we do 
not think it is good policy to 
let him know it. It would be 
much better to say ‘no’ in such 
cases. 

“In the second place, it is our 
policy to pay our personnel so 
well that we have superior help 
all the time-—- 
which makes it 
much easier for 
us to dispose 
quickly of routine 
banking matters 
whether the cus- 
tomer is in North 
Carolina or here. 
We pay half as 
much again for our 
clerical help as 
other banks of 
similar size in the 
East and they 
turn out twice as 
much work as 
lower-priced 
clerks do else- 
where. There are 
many reasons why 
this pays.” 


HAT sounds 
interesting —to 
the average bank 
clerk at least. 


Who doesn’t want 
better pay? But 
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the executives who fix the salaries may 
arch their eyebrows and want to know 
more about it. 

To begin with, Jan Van Herwerden 
is a hard-headed Dutchman, of the 
Holland Dutch type. As I have some 
of that blood in my own veins, I know 
that as a race they expect a prompt 
return of all the bread they cast upon 
the waters. Moreover, Mr. Van Her- 
werden has been in banking work most 
of his life, and he is grey already. He 
got his first experience in the old 
Mechanics National Bank of New York 
City. Later he organized the First 
National Bank of Williamstown, N. J. 
Ten years ago he organized the Rah- 
way Trust Company. In 1919, he 
took over the management of the 
Rahway National Bank, both of which 
have prospered under his direction and 
the aforesaid policies of his. Thus 
what he says is backed by more than 
thirty years of banking experience, 
first as a clerk himself and later as a 
successful executive, with the proof of 
the pudding in his own banks. 


AYS Mr. Van Herwerden further: 


“Salaries in banks are generally lower 
than in business institutions, especially 
clerical salaries. Being generally re- 
garded as ‘nice jobs,’ they may be 
filled for less money, since they also 
carry with them some social prestige 
and offer splendid contacts for obtain- 
ing better executive positions in the 
business world outside. 

“That results in one or two things, 
usually. Many of the really ambitious 
ones soon leave the bank. The others 
do not make the best help either be- 
cause they lack initiative or because 


And the staff of seven 


they are so cramped by inadequate in- 
come that they cannot concentrate on 
their work. The upshot of that is too 
many bank clerks of the underpaid 
sort making errors and losing custo- 
mers, a large clerical turnover, and 
other losses that far outweigh the 
advantage of hiring good men and 
paying them well. Clerks who have to 
spend too much of their time worrying 
about making ends meet, cannot pos- 
sibly be pleasant to customers or get 
out errorless statements.” 

Roughly speaking, tellers in banks 
such as the Rahway national, in cities 
of similar size in the East, get $1,500 a 
year, while bookkeepers get around 
$900. I have already said approxi- 
mately how much more the banks 
directed by Mr. Van Herwerden pay. 
As to the truth of what he says about 
getting twice as much work from his 
better paid help, there is no way to 
check up on him except by throwing 
out a few facts, which I personally 
know to be correct and from which 
each of us can judge for ourselves. 

Take the Rahway National Bank 
as anexample. At the close of business 
December 31, its total resources 
amounted: to $3,702,491.72 —to which 
it has grown from $1,300,000 eight 
years ago, when he assumed the man- 
agement and applied his policy of 
better pay for the clerks. The liqui- 
dating value of the stock has increased 
in that time from $135 per share to 
$300, after a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent paid in 1925. The showing is 
about the same in the trust company 
and while the city of Rahway has also 
grown in that time, the city’s growth 
is small in comparison with the bank 


figures. Moreover, until these two 
strong banks were started, all previous 
attempts to establish commercial banks 
there ended in failures in a city that is 
about 250 years old. The Rahway 
National Bank is twenty-seven years 
old, but it had found the going hard 
until Van Herwerden took hold of it. 


[NCLUDING the assistant cashier, 

the Rahway National Bank has but 
seven employees, as follows: A receiv- 
ing teller, a paying teller, three book- 
keepers, and a transit and filing clerk. 
Of the bookkeepers, one woman has 
charge of the Christmas Club accounts, 
2,300 in all; and handles the savings 
ledger, with 2,900 accounts, while a 
man and a woman keep track of the 
2,000 active checking accounts of the 
bank. There are banks of this size all 
around this one employing fourteen or 
fifteen clerks, paid lower salaries, 
getting out no more work. And what 
is more, the clerks in the Rahway 
National Bank leave at five o’clock 
almost without exception, whereas in 
the others referred to, about six 
o’clock is the rule. 

At the same time no unusual short- 
cut methods, unknown to other banks, 
are employed in these two Rahway 
institutions. The increased volume of 
clerical work handled is the result of 
the individual efficiency of a well-paid 
personnel. In the first place, this 
policy enables the management to get 
a higher grade of clerical timber. In 
the second, it enables it to hold and 
improve what it has. Cheap help is no 
less expensive in banks than in business 
enterprises. Errors are thus avoided. 
A well-paid, satisfied, clear-headed 


(Continued on page 56) 
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It Has No Capital, 
Pays No dividends, 
Lends Nothing and 
Accepts Deposits 
as Low as a Penny 


By C. P. C. DOWNMAN 


AVE you ever heard of a bank 
H that has no capital, pays no 
dividends, will not lend you a 
cent—whose directors serve for nothing, 
whose customers deposit only a few 
cents at a time and yet receive 3 per 
cent interest on their money? 

Sounds Utopian, doesn’t it? Yet it 
is true, there is such a bank and it is 
called the Penny Bank of Ontario — 
not Ontario, California, but Ontario, 
Canada. But then, even in Canada, 
the Penny Bank is little known to the 
general public outside that province. 

It is essentially a children’s bank and 
the bulk of its business is done in the 
schoolroom. It is none the less a real 
bank for all that, for it has its Head 
Office in Toronto and operates under a 
charter granted by the federal govern- 
ment. 

The Penny Bank was founded to 
inculcate the saving habit in the child 
and in the eleven years of its operation 
it has amassed aggregate deposits —a 
copper at a time—of something over 
$840,000. It has 138,000 children de- 
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Head Office in the York Street School, Toronto 


positors attending 284 public schools 
in the Province of Ontario. 

Since 1911, the Penny Bank has paid 
its way, but previous to that time 
small annual deficits were recorded and 
these had to be met by the directors 
out of their own pockets. You see, the 
overhead expenses of the Head Office 
in Toronto have to be met by the excess 
over 3 per cent received from the in- 
vestment of its funds in government 
securities, so that paying its way 
depended upon the total of its 
deposits. 

The Penny Bank started business in 
1905 under the protection of the federal 
government, taking over as a nucleus 
several penny savings bank schemes 
that had been inaugurated and oper- 
ated since 1877 by two or three church 
missions in the City of Toronto. For 
the first several years of its existence 
it was known as the Penny Bank of 
Toronto, but as its business extended 
throughout the rural schools of Ontario 
its name was changed to the Penny 
Bank of Ontario. 

The act of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, known as the Penny Bank Act, 
under which the bank does business, 


Delivering class deposits to the principal—over 3,000 teachers helping the children to save 


places a number of severe restrictions 
upon its operations. For instance, the 
directors are empowered to keep on 
hand for the payment of withdrawals 
a sum of money which must not exceed 
5 per cent of the total amount of de- 
posits in the bank. The balance must 
be invested in government securities 
or placed on deposit in the Post Office 
Savings Bank. In this way, the cus- 
tomers of the bank are guaranteed the 
safety of their money by the country 
itself and there can be no speculation 
with the bank’s funds. 

Another provision to keep the bank’s 
operations within reasonable limits and 
to make it in reality a Penny Bank, is 
that the directors are forbidden to 
accept deposits that would make the 
amount to the credit of any one de- 
positor in excess of $300. This pro- 
vision prevents the bank from com- 
peting with the regular charter banks 
and keeps its character as an auxiliary. 


"THERE are three pre-requisites to the 
successful operation of the Penny 
Bank in any community —(1) the ap- 
proval of the school board; (2) the co- 
operation of a chartered bank; (3) the 
sympathy of the teachers. Deposits are 
made once a week at a pre-arranged time 
in the classrooms, the record being kept 
by the teacher in a special book. The 
total amount deposited in any school 
is put in the co-operating chartered 
bank the same day and credited to the 
Penny Bank account. At the end of 
each month, ten times a year, the 
teachers’ books go to the chartered 
bank and whatever each child has de- 
posited during the month is posted in 
one sum to his or her individual ac- 
count in the school ledger, which is 
kept by the chartered bank. 
Withdrawals are made at a specified 
time once a week at the chartered bank 
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and are charged as they are made to 
the individual accounts in the school 
ledger. The total of the day’s with- 
drawals is charged to the Penny Bank 
account. 

The chartered bank makes monthly 
reports of the school business to the 
Head Office of the Penny Bank in 
Toronto and remits or draws funds as 
may be necessary on notification from 
Toronto. Every school ledger comes 


to the Head Office during the summer 
holidays for examination and for the 
calculation of interest and its addition 
to the children’s accounts. Detailed 
regulations covering all points are sup- 
plied to the teachers and to the 
chartered banks. 

The Penny Bank has a number of 
generous and helpful friends who have 
introduced it into many places and 
continued to encourage its operations. 


Eleven 


Further, the Canadian Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation has expressed its approval and 
its desire to help. Local bank managers 
of chartered banks, in spite of the 
trouble involved, are taking charge of 
the school ledgers without remunera- 
tion. Above all, more than 3,000 
Canadian school-teachers, solicitous for 
the welfare of their children, are now 
receiving Penny Bank deposits every 
week. 


Wider Scope for the Bank Magazine 


O BE able to carry out the title 
of this article depends entirely 


upon the character of the house 
organ or internal magazine and also 
upon the nature of its contents. The 
bank magazine that devotes its columns 
to reporting the doings of the staff 
only, must be counted out, but the 
magazine that develops the illustrated 
feature story or article is pregnant with 
possibilities as a hatching ground for 
the bank’s publicity. 

Unique in this latter field is the 
magazine issued each month by the 
Royal Bank of Canada. I use the word 
unique advisedly, because the editor 
of this magazine can draw his material 
from twenty-one different countries 
in which some 900 branches of the 
bank are located, each having 


equal interest, to the man on the street. 
The idea of condensing and rewriting 
them in a popular strain and supplying 
them to newspapers across the country 
in complete stereo or mat form was 
formed and put into practice. 

From previous experience in whole- 
sale publicity of a somewhat similar 
nature, it was deemed inadvisable to 
offer these features to any but the 
newspapers in which the bank carried 
regular advertising. An earlier experi- 
ment had brought in too many requests 
for advertising contracts from papers 
in which the bank did not advertise 
and which, in some cases, it was em- 
barrassing to refuse. Another lesson 
the bank had learned was that it was 
fatal to send out material of this 


nature over the signature of the Adver- 
tising Department, so accordingly all 
correspondence went out in the name 
of the editor. The psychological effect 
of one editor writing to another seemed 
to work better. 

The first step taken was the prepara- 
tion of a list of the papers in which the 
branches of the bank advertised and to 


- the editor of each of these a letter 


was sent outlining the proposal of a 
series of educational features supplied 
free of all charge every two months, 
and asking if he would be willing to 
use them. The return postcards 
brought in favorable replies from 
something over one hundred papers 
from Halifax to Vancouver. 

When the stereos or mats are shipped, 
a slip is enclosed requesting 


a manager, let alone the re- 
mainder of the staff, who is a 
potential contributor. While 
certain feature articles are 
“ordered,” there is enough 
material of a voluntary nature 
filtering through to keep the 
pages of the magazine filled 
with interest. 

Here then, we find stories 
on the sponge fisheries of the 
Bahamas, cutting mahogany 
in British Honduras, the oyster 
beds of Malpeque Bay in little 
Prince Edward Island off the 
coast of Nova Scotia, hunting 
elephants (escaped from a 
circus) in the wilds of British 
Columbia, the gold fields of 
Northern Quebec or the tar 
sands of Fort McMurray, the 
bank’s most northerly branch 
in the subarctic. 

Here was a great field, a 
verdant pasture, whose in- 
teresting products of an 
editorial nature we had been 
serving up only for the benefit 
of the bank’s staff. Then one 
day the editor had an idea. 
To him, it seemed a pity that 
the various interesting and 


in his magazine should be for 
the benefit of the staff alone, 
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that a copy of the paper con- 
taining the story be mailed to 
the editor of the bank’s maga- 
zine. In this way, a valuable 
check is kept upon the ap- 
pearance of the feature. 

The first illustrated feature 
to go out was “How Money 
Is Made,” being a short de- 
scription of the coining of 
copper, silver and gold cur- 
reney at the Royal Mint in 
Ottawa. Others have followed 
at frequent intervals on like 
subjects. Care has been ex- 
ercised in selecting only those 
subjects that will have a 
general news or interest appeal 
and are properly suited to a 
newspaper’s editorial policy. 
Care also has been taken to 
keep the name of the bank 
in the background, as too 
much about the bank would 


the goose that lays the golden 


psychology, born of years of 
absorption of reportorial at- 
mosphere, has proved helpful. 

The. feature “‘An Historical 
Site” served as an excellent 
piece of publicity for the new 
twenty-three story Head 
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Reprints for the newspapers 
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By C. C. MARTIN 


Photographs by Ewing Galloway 


chemistry, or the age of electricity. 

Others believe there is a different 
fundamental factor conditioning and 
chiefly controlling economic conditions. 
But whatever difference of opinion 
may exist in reference to these particu- 
lar points of view, there is general 
agreement that this is the age of credit. 

First man invented barter to obtain 
what he wished or needed and rid 
himself of comparatively less desirable 
things. Then money came into exist- 
ence, either commodity money, gold, 
silver, etc., or representative money, 
banknotes. These in their turn served 
to carry on the function of exchange, 
and goods and services passed from 
one person to another. Then came 
credit, which allows an individual or 
organization to obtain goods or serv- 
ices possessed by some other person or 
organization, to an extent greater than 
present resources would permit. At 
home or abroad credit is the essential 
factor in all business. 

Barter served its purpose and was 
typical of the social and economic 
development of its time, but trade 
today is no longer a direct, hand-to- 
hand process. Modern business is a 
structure characterized by the long 
period of time that elapses between 
the production of raw material, its 
conversion into finished goods and 
delivery of these goods to the con- 
sumer. The complex and involved 
process of this migration and trans- 
formation, the many moves on the 
checker board of trade, the innumerable 
details even for a single commodity, 
the great numbers of workers engaged 
and the many handlings, exchanges 
and transfers, produce a bewildering 
maze of action and reaction, com- 
pensating and correcting movements, 
involving vast relations of time and 
space. Relations of space are taken 
care of by our steamships, railroads, 
motor trucks and all the elements of 
transportation, while the time element 
is taken care of by credit, a claim for 
future payment received by one party 
to the contract, who gives to the 
other party service or things of present 
value. 

In this country the total amount of 
credit outstanding at a given time, is 
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greatly in excess 
of $130,000,000,000, 
consisting of ordinary 
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bank loans, Federal 
Reserve loans, cor- 
porate bonds and 
mortgages, insurance 
company loans and 
investments, federal, 


state and municipal 
bonds, farm and ur- 
ban mortgages, and 
the large volume of 


current credit ex- 
tended by manufac- 
turers, jobbers, re- 
tailers and dealers. 
Exclusive of houses, 
life insurance and 
stocks and bonds, all 
of which are sold on 
installments, $6,000,- 
000,000 in goods are 
sold at retail annually 
on the installment plan. Retail sales are 
estimated at $40,000,000,000, annually, 
a large part on credit. Of our automo- 
biles 75 per cent are sold on credit, 90 
per cent of the furniture, 80 per cent of 
phonographs, 75 per cent of washing 
machines, 65 per cent of vacuum 
cleaners, 25 per cent of jewelry, almost 
all pianos, radios, sewing machines and 
electric refrigerators. Some economists 
assert that checks are a form of credit. 
Bank clearings in 1926 amounted to 
$524,397,000,000. 


OUR manufacturing life depends on 

credit. Stop installment sales, abolish 
credit instruments and practices and 
business as we know it today would 
cease. With our unused factory capac- 
ity, competition, modern advertising, 
and high-pressure selling, drastic reduc- 
tion in credit facilities would mean 
prostration for a country even as great 
as the United States. Our automobile 
industry consumes 84 per cent of the 
products of rubber factories, 50 per 
cent of the output of the plate glass 
industry, 11 per cent of the iron and 
steel, 65 per cent of the upholstery 
leather, millions of pounds of cotton 
fabric, billions of gallons of gasoline 
and furnishes the railroads with mil- 
lions of carloads of high-rate freight 
annually. It is a large factor in the 


Noted for the marvelous carving of its decorations is the Wedekindisches 
Haus in Hindersheim, near Hanover, Germany, dating back to 1598. It 
is of wood, of German Renaissance style, now used as a savings bank 


livelihood of fire, theft and casualty 
companies, as well as finance com- 
panies and banks. Our automobile 
plants, accessories and tire factories 
and related industries, employ 3,204,- 
442 persons and there are other mil- 
lions indirectly dependent on the 
industry. 

But this is only one line and credit in 
one form or another is the keystone of 
its existence. Not alone of its own 
existence, but also of the innumerable 
branches of industrial and extractive 
activities that are indirectly associated. 

What is true of the United States is 
true of other countries. Credit, pro- 
vision for the time process in modern 
business, is just as vital as transporta- 
tion, provision for overcoming the 
space element separating the market 
from its sources of supply. In this 
matter of transportation we must not 
leave out that great and supremely 
important work done by _ bankers 
throughout the world. For as rail- 
roads and steamships relieve conges- 
tion in one place and send needed things 
where there is lack of them, so bankers 
relieve sections of the world of surplus 
supplies of loanable funds and place 
these funds where they can be profit- 
ably used, thus equalizing pressure 
and establishing that economic balance 
so necessary for our peace and 
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comfort. But credit at home or abroad 
is no magic talisman, nor can bankers 
make dead things live or create wealth 
with a wave of the hand. Credit must 
work under proper conditions to be 
productive. 

An argument to be easily understood 
must draw its illustrations from factors 
known to the average reader or hearer, 
and a description of foreign credit can 
best be based on domestic analogies. 
Procedure is similar in both cases, 
facts are weighed in the same way, 
investigation is developed along similar 
lines and judgment is formulated 
according to the same rules. There is 
nothing mysterious about foreign cred- 
it. There is nothing mysterious about 
foreign trade. They are both cases of 
similar methods and principles applied 
to two fields of business differing 
merely in their geographical location, 
the one at home, the other abroad. 


FOR example, at home we know that 
credit terms, whether they be five, 
sixty or ninety days, dating the first of 
a certain month, season-dating, pay- 
day terms, or what you will, are not 
the result of chance or arbitrary 
action. All of these maturities are 
based on definite considerations and 
are produced by well-known trade 
factors—for example, the marketing 
period of the purchaser, perishability 
of the goods, time required to make 
use of the goods as in the case of 
machinery, competitive conditions, cus- 
tom and so on. Abroad the same rules 
obtain. We cannot expect to apply 
overseas the terms we use at home, for 
the simple reason that our domestic 
practice is produced by conditions 
here as practice abroad is produced by 
the customs and convenience of trade 
in some other country with needs and 
organization different from ours. We 
cannot put the cart before the horse. 
The biological law that “function 
creates the organ”’ is true of credit con- 
ditions here as well as abroad. We 
adapt our credit terms at home to 
home conditions, and 
if we are going to be 
successful exporters we 
must adapt our export 
terms to conditions in 
foreign markets. We 
cannot impose these 
terms arbitrarily on any 
market, either domestic 
or foreign. 
_ Credit abroad is sim- 
ilar in character and 
terms to that at home. 
We are lending billions 
to foreign states and 
industrial enterprises as 
we are lending billions 
to domestic entities of 
the same categories, we 
have short terms for 


foreign shipments of ig mostly 


cotton and grain as we have these terms 
for our domestic trade, we have short 
and long terms for manufactured com- 
modities going abroad as we have 
similar terms for the same goods sold 
at home, varying conditions changing 
the time of payment. But what we 
have not at home and what we cannot 
expect to have abroad is one class of 
payment, for example, cash against 
documents, as a good many American 
houses would like to have and fre- 
quently insist on having. No such 
incredibly stupid exaction can ever be 
realized. Business and its mechanism 
is not peculiar to this country. Other 
parts of the world frequently know as 
much or more about business than we 
do, and they are right and fair in in- 
sisting that business rules must be 
observed outside of the United States 
as well as inside. 

Nevertheless, there are many points 
of difference between credit granting 
at home and abroad, and if credit is 
the lifeblood of trade in this country, 
it is the lifeblood plus in our dealings 
with foreign countries. At home, rela- 
tions in time and space are very close, 
means of transportation rapid and 
sure, between the states of our great 
union there are no tariff barriers nor 
red-tape procedure, the telephone can 
be invoked immediately in case of 
need, our credit bureaus and investi- 
gating organizations are 
always within call, our 
bankruptcy law while far 
from perfect is fairly 
good. Credit terms can 
be established on a more 
or less scientific basis, 
turnover is rapid, buyer 
and seller live practi- 
cally side by side, fluctu- 
ating currencies are 


Traffic congestion in Georgetown, capital of Penang Island in the Straits Settlements, 


y oxcart. The city is an important center of the crude rubber trade 
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unknown and time for remittance can 
be calculated to the hour. 

In export trade many of these desir- 
able factors do not exist. Weeks, 
frequently months, must elapse before 
the buyer receives the merchandise, 
many foreign countries are one-crop 
countries where credit terms must be 
adapted to a long term marketing 
period, competition, especially from 
Germany, has made long terms fre- 
quently unavoidable, bankruptcy laws 
in many countries are most unsatis- © 
factory, customs red-tape may lead to 
fines and vexatious delays, the great 
distance separating us from the cus- 
tomer makes adjustment of claims 
difficult and costly, political condi- 
tions are frequently unstable, while so 
many of our exporters are unfamiliar 
with trade conditions abroad that 
satisfactory business dealings are some- 
times impossible. In addition we have 
the unwillingness or inability of bankers 
to finance long-term credits, their in- 
ability to take drafts “without re- 
course,” the practice in this country of 
relying chiefly upon the drawer of a 
draft and not equally on the drawee 
in discounting paper, and so on. 

However, in spite of all of these 
conditions, to which many others 
could be added, the fact is that we are 
exporting hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of goods abroad, not 
commodities such as grain and cotton 
which are practically cash, but manu- 
factured goods of all sorts. We are 
giving credits of from one to five years 
on industrial machinery, of lesser time 
for other merchandise, we are selling 
in all markets and every 
year sees our credit prac- 
tice improve and our 
ability to match com- 
petitive terms more 
clearly manifest. Few 
are the experienced 
American exporters that 
today lose out because 
of competition based on 
credit, while in spite of 
handicaps, banking ac- 
commodation is steadily 
easing due to greater 
experience and facilities 
abroad. 


Bur let no one think 

that the attitude of 
our bankers is excep- 
tional. Thesame caution 
isobservedincontinental 
countries, except Ger- 
many, the Bank of 
France being held to 
discounts of not longer 
than three months while. 
British banks limit to 
three or six months 
without renewal. The 
German situation is 
peculiar and there is 
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The Credit Lyonnais, Paris, is one of the most impressive banks architecturally in the French capital 


little doubt that excessively long 
credits in foreign countries have 
been the result of German example. 
Likewise it is equally true that the 
main factor in German pre-war success 
abroad was the credit terms quoted. 
The possibility of granting these long 
credits rests on the character of 
German banking. From the beginning 
of Germany’s industrial period, Ger- 
man banks have been actively inter- 
ested in, and partners with, German 
traders and industrialists. With this 
participation in profits German banks 
were able to take greater risks and 
their pre-war principle seemed to be 
that purchasers fixed credit terms. 
It is to be hoped that as conditions 
normalize, a saner view will be taken 
abroad of the function of credit, which 
is to hold the trade and adapt terms 
to conditions in a particular country 
without, however, allowing a customer 
to dictate any conditions he may desire, 
no matter how unreasonable. 

If our statistics prove we are success- 
ful exporters and if we can be successful 
only by granting acceptable terms, as 
well as by shipping satisfactory mer- 
chandise and giving adequate service, 


‘there must be a way of overcoming 


handicaps and meeting in the foreign 
field conditions that are peculiar to a 
particular country or people. We now 
come to the principles of foreign 
credit work, sources of information, 
method of procedure and so on, many 
of them similar to domestic practice. 
However, nothing can insure against 
carelessness or indifference, nor against 
the ordinary casualties of trade. This 
is proved abundantly at home where 
the statistical showing is that insol- 
vency losses during the past five 
years were $2,770,000,000, more than 


$890,000,000 greater than our total 
fire losses. 

Short cuts, where feasible, make a 
direct road to profits, and one of the 
first things that comes to mind in 
connection with exporting is credit 
insurance. The apparently bewilder- 
ing difficulties seem to find their 
solution quickly by insurance, and the 
movement is decidedly to the fore 
throughout the world. A number of 
things have brought this about. Since 
the war, European countries have felt 
that their chief support for economic 
rehabilitation lay in developing their 
export trade, much business has been 
offered that required long terms of 
credit, financial institutions have been 
unwilling in general to discount “with- 
out recourse,” great impatience has 
been manifested with what is con- 
sidered undue conservatism on the 
part of bankers, and so on. These 
considerations have made credit in- 
surance, governmental and corporate, 
a very live subject. 


ON DECEMBER 8, 1926, there was 
held in London an International 
Conference on Credit Insurance, partici- 
pated in by eighteen European and 
Latin American countries. .The ob- 
jects were to bring about contact 
between insurance experts of different 
countries, arrive at some form of co- 
operation, develop a plan for inter- 
change of credit information, formu- 
late practice in reinsurance, improve 
realization of assets and determine 
what form of coverage might be 
written. A committee is now studying 
the matter. 
Not only is insurance written by 
corporations being examined, but differ- 
ent forms of government insurance 
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have been initiated in Great Britain, 
Germany, Denmark, Belgium, Hol- 
land and Italy. Austria and Czecho- 
Slovakia are planning similar action 
and representatives of Japanese cham- 
bers of commerce recently decided to 
propose to their foreign office the 
formation of a bank that would 
grant long term credits at low rates to 
foreign traders. These government 
schemes vary greatly. The Export 
Credits Guarantee Department of the 
British Board of Trade, provides a 
fund of £26,000,000, and offers facili- 
ties “‘without recourse” up to 75 per 
cent of the credit, provides guarantees 
“with recourse” to the exporters or 
to banks, insurance companies and so 
on—in other words, a system of great 
elasticity covering “‘all risks,” or such 
risks as are desired. The Belgium 
plan is much narrower, while the 
German is more individual, as in the 
case of the recent 300,000,000 mark 
guarantee for trade with Russia. 
German support also takes the form 
of aid to insurance companies, as in- 
stanced by the recent 10,000,000 mark 
guarantee to the Hermes Kredit- 
versicherungs Bank, A.G., Allianz 
Versicherungs Aktiengesellschaft and 
the Frankfurter Allgemeine Versiche- 
rungsgesellschaft. This scheme also 
provides for reinsurance with German 
companies, while credit extension in 
other directions is being planned. 
Denmark, on the other hand, recently 
floated a $1,100,000 loan in the United 
States, guaranteed by the Kingdom of 
Denmark and a direct obligation of the 
Danish Export Credit Committee, the 
latter organization extending credits 
to Danish exporters. However, the 
terms under these government schemes 
are not cheap. 

Corporate activities in this field 
have existed for many years, and in 
the United States it is possible to 
obtain coverage for both domestic and 
foreign risks. All of this insurance, 
however, is merely against insol- 
vency, the word being defined in as 
many ways as there are _ policies. 
Domestic coverage, both here and 
abroad, differs from foreign in that 
there is a certain percentage of loss 
that is not covered by insurance, being 
similar to that percentage not covered 
in marine policies with “particular 
average.”” Nevertheless, both in home 


and foreign trade, the movement is. 


growing, our domestic business show- 
ing an increase from $200,000,000 in 
1915, to $2,500,000,000 in 1925. Rates 
for this type of insurance vary with 
the risk, all the way from 1 per cent 
to as much as 8 per cent. However, it 
is probable that much of the agitation 
for government insurance will pass 
away as time goes on, although its 
usefulness in very long terms cannot 
be denied. 

In addition to this form of protection 

(Continued on page 52) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Master’s Voice 


A New York Bank Demonstrates the 
Value of Repetition in Promoting a 
Thrift Essay Contest Beginning With 
a Greeting by Victrola 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


citizens. Mix in ten bank presi- 

dents. How many of the men and 
women, do you suppose, could recog- 
nize the presidents of the banks in which 
their money is deposited? Or better, 
how many could emulate the example 
set by the paragon in the memory 
course advertisements, and call each 
bank president by name? 

It would not be entirely fair to in- 
clude in the group of average citizens, 
those who deposit money in the 
Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank. 
For if they are particularly successful 
in identifying John J. Pulleyn, the 
president of that bank, either by his 
voice, or by his appearance, it is more 
Mr. Pulleyn’s fault than their own. 

Every day, Mr. Pulleyn speaks to a 
large number of the bank’s 207,000 
depositors. Sometimes he speaks to 
them more often than once a day. 
That depends on the depositors. All 
they need to do when they want to 
listen to the president of “America’s 
Largest Savings Bank’”’ is to wind up 
the victrola, and put on the bank 
record. The card to which the record 
is attached carries an excellent picture 


Prtisoas.. a group of fifty average 


Grace Lynch, who won 
the first award of $100 
in Greater New York 


Record 


of Mr. Pulleyn, and completes 
the personal touch. 

The satisfying results traced 
directly to the record are partic- 
ularly interesting in these days 
when everything is broadcast 
and everyone “listening in.” The 
presidents of large and important 
companies speak to thousands 
of people in the invisible audience 
every day and night, and charge 
up the cost of their speeches to 
advertising. The cost, it might 
be added, is considerably greater 
than the cost of the records. 


| A New Uear Greeting 


| to the School Children of New York 


from 
JOHN J, PULLEYN, President 
of the 
EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
BANK 
"America’s Largest Savings Bank” 
Mr, Palleyn explains the 
$1000 “Emigrant Awards” 
to school children of 
New York City 


Play This on Your Phonograph Without Removing Card 
USE NEW STEEL NEEDLE 
See Reverse Side of This Card for $1000 “Emigrant Awards” 


Granted that the records do not 
reach as large an audience. The 
Emigrant was not interested in 
proselytizing with the record. 


ig WAS made for depositors and their 

families who took the trouble either 
to write in or call personally for the 
record. They were given only to 
depositors and were described as bear- 
ing the New Year greetings of the 
president. They do that and more. 
For the first time in the history of the 
bank, it conducted a prize composition 
contest and the record carried Mr. 
Pulleyn’s description of the terms of 
the contest, and his good wishes for the 
contestant’s success. 

His voice is friendly, and his speech 
the kind that will be played over and 
over again, particularly by parents and 
children interested in the contest in 
whom it aroused more enthusiasm 
than twice the record’s weight in 
broadsides. Here is Mr. Pulleyn’s 
speech, or rather, would you call it 
simply a talk? 

“This is John J. Pulleyn, president 
of the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, New York City, speaking. As 
the New Year of 1927 approaches, I 
hope that every boy and girl in the 
schools of New York City will enter the 
contest for the Emigrant award total- 
ing $1,000 for the best essay on ‘How 
Our Family Can Make Money in 1927.’ 
As you know, we have been issuing a 
new booklet every month on the sub- 
ject of how to earn a profit on your life. 
Read these booklets carefully before 
you start your essay. You can get the 
whole series at either of cur offices, 


just for the asking. Read them over 
with your parents, ask your teachers 
about them. Don’t be afraid of taking 
a good idea from anybody. So long as 
the wording of the essay itself is your 
own, that is all that is required. We 
want the year of 1927 to be the most 
successful year that you and your 
parents have ever had. We want it to 
be a year in which your whole family 
will make a profit just like a big busi- 
ness. And so, from the bottom of my 
heart, I wish you the happiest New 
Year, and success in your efforts to 
win the Emigrant Award.”’ 

Considerable advertising copy was 
made out of the awards, but Mr. 
Pulleyn’s speech covers the ground 
concisely. The card to which the 
record was attached, and a booklet 
supplied such other necessary details 
as the value of the prizes, the list of 
judges, closing dates, etc. 

The contest was open to children of 
elementary and high school age. Sepa- 
rate awards were provided for the two 
groups, although it was announced 
that ‘In making the awards, the judges 
may take into consideration, but need 
not be bound by, differences in grade 
of the candidates within each group.” 
Altogether, $1,000 divided into thirty- 
two prizes was awarded. The first 
award for greater New York amounted 
to $100, a first award for each of the 
five boroughs to $50, a second award for 
each of the five boroughs to $25, a third 
award for each of the five boroughs to 
$5. Certificates of Honorable Mention 
signed by the president of the bank 
were awarded to all candidates whose 
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compositions, in the opinion of the 
judges, showed conspicuous merit. 
And so everyone was made as happy as 
possible. The judges were Dr. George 
J. Ryan, President of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Smith, superin- 
tendent of parochial schools, and Dr. 
John H. Finley, Associate Editor of 
the New York Times and formerly 
State Commissioner of Education. Any 
child, or any parent could be proud if 
their composition had been deemed 
excellent by such judges. 

The essay contest was the final tieup 
in an advertising campaign that has ex- 


business ideas with the young genera- 
EE: Your child may win one of 
them....... and the names of all prize 
winners will be published in the New 
York papers,” another advertisement 
announced. Oh, yes, the parents were 
taken right into the competition, 
although their names were not signed 
to any of the compositions. 

All the way through, the contest 
was marked by such excellent ideas as 
this. The committee in charge had 
its headquarters at the downtown 
bank, and to that place all composi- 
tions were eventually sent. But con- 
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probably noticed, are always brought 
to the foreground. The Emigrant is a 
personal bank. The advice printed 
in the booklets is given in a personal 
way, one man talking to another. 
There is nothing preachy; a simple 
statement of facts showing why and 
how an individual should conduct his 
personal business in the same way as a 
large business organization. The titles 
of the booklets are pertinent and atten- 
tion provoking. “My Life —Profit or 
Loss?” is the first. “‘What Am I Paid 
For,” “Cash, Carry and Keep,” “Your 
Fortune in the Tenth Penny!” “The 
Hard Road of ‘Easy Payments,’” 


tended over the “Planned Buy- 
better part of a | ~ | ing for Larger 
year. This is not Profit Profits.” 

merely a figure 2; a / | 

of speech: The Ea and Keep HESE same 
Emigrant adver- to Cush Cary titles were used 
tising has been How as the headings for 
built up like a on 207,000 Dest OF the newspaper in- 
towerwithastrong MAKING your tow you spo sertions. The ad- 
foundation and With Our 207; aman than you thank. vertisements gave 
rising with increas- | Your tite | just enough of the 
ing interest to on- contents of the 
lookers, and with 


the prize competi- 
tion as the weather 
vane on the top. 
Newspaper adver- 
tising and direct- 
by-mail booklets 
were directed at the 
bank’s depositors to 
show them why it is | 
both easy and en- 
joyable to save, and 
why it is particularly 
easy and enjoyable 


facts, 
the first of the F 
Ged Life 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


BANK 


for the 


St Chambers Se. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


43rd St. and Lexington Ave. 


booklets to arouse 


and to provide the 
stimulus necessary 
to lead the reader 
to write in for the 
booklet. And thus 
a mailing list has 
been built up, which 
K has been used on 
several occasions, 
and is available for 
others. For certainly 
a man or woman 


to save when you 
bank at the Emi- 

grant. Each newspaper advertisement 
tied up with one booklet, and the en- 
tire series of newspaper advertisements 
and booklets formed the subject matter 
upon which the candidates were in- 
vited to write. 


IF THE parents and the children did - 


not read the booklets every month 
when they were issued, they had an 
increased incentive to read them while 
the children were trying to win the 
awards. The children were urged to 
discuss the subject with their parents, 
guardians or teachers. The ideas in 
the composition did not have to be 
original with the candidate. But the 
wording and arrangement of the ideas 
in the composition had to be the un- 
aided work of the candidate. The 
parents were brought head first into the 
competition. And to give the proper 
advice to their children, they had to 
read the booklets. Which shows, of 
course, that the committee that 
planned the prize contest was using its 
head every minute of the time. 
“Encourage your children to enter the 
contest!........ Help us to start sound 


testants were instructed to mail their 
compositions, and direct their ques- 
tions to the branch bank at 43rd Street 
and Lexington Avenue, if that build- 
ing was more conveniently located to 
their homes. Of course, the contest 
was intended to impress the name of 
the bank and its address on the minds 
of all people who entered the contest, 
or were interested in people who had 
entered. And the extreme care and 
courtesy exercised in answering all 
questions concerning the contest cre- 
ated considerable favorable opinion 
of the bank. 

The subject for the composition had 
to be on “How Our Family Can Make 
Money in 1927,” and many of the 
ideas which could be used were in- 
cluded in the series of six booklets, 
sent to all contestants. The booklets 
consisted of four printed pages, a front 
cover on the inside flap of which was 
printed a statement, the bank’s policy 
of paying interest every calendar month 
for money on deposit. The back cover 
showed a statement of the bank’s 
financial rating, and a list of the bank’s 
officers. The bank’s officers, you have 


who is sufficiently in- 
terested in the general 
subject of thrift to ask for a booklet 
can be approached without great 
difficulty. The advertisements were 
particularly pertinent, appearing as 
they did during the first few days of 
each month and emphasizing the 
advantage of depositing money before 
the third and thereby drawing interest 
from the first of the month. 

Every advertisement was signed by 
Mr. Pulleyn and although there is no 
signature at the end of the booklet 
talks, they are written in the same 
vein as the short paragraphs in the 
newspaper advertisement, and might 
very well be taken as the personal 
greetings and advice of the president 
of a bank that advertises that its 
seventy-six years’ experience in the 
banking field has enabled it to know 
far better than the layman how money 
should be invested, and how finances 
should be arranged. 

One of the advertisements entitled 
“Cash, Carry and Keep!” created 
particular interest. R. H. Macy & 
Company, one of the largest retail 
department stores in the country, 
asked permission to reprint the article, 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Thinks for the Bank 


A System of Awards for Valuable Suggestions and for New 
Business, Profitable to All Concerned in a Chicago Bank . 


S I was talking to one of the 
A bank’s customers the other day, 


his eyes fell on the Union Trust 
Honor Roll, which is displayed promi- 
nently in various sections of the bank. 

“What is that?” he asked. “I’ve 
never noticed it before. What does 
Roll of Honor mean?” 

“Distinguished service to the bank,” 
I answered, pushing a pile of papers 
across the desk. “Read those.” 

He picked up the top sheet. It was 
a multigraphed form, with blanks at 
the top to be filled in opposite the 
words, ACCEPTED, VALUE, CRED- 
IT, POINTS. Below these blanks, in 
the middle of the sheet, was the word 
SUGGESTION, followed by several 
typed paragraphs. 

small economy,” he read. 
stenographers possessing typewriter 
ribbons of one color turn them around 
to the fresh side and write on the 
unused portion?”’ 

He smiled. “The suggestion looks 
sensible enough,’ was his comment. 
“But do you post those big boards 
around the bank to save typewriter 
ribbons? Surely not!” 

‘Read some more,” I urged. ‘“‘Re- 
member that in an institution of this 
size even small economies add up, and 
some of these suggestions save us 
hundreds of dollars a year. They’re 
coming in all the time. It’s a new 
system we have here and it is a very 
decided success.” 

Reading on through the pile of 
papers, he saw that the suggestions 
concerned problems in every depart- 
ment of the bank. He read that the 
man in charge of the stock room had 
suggested replacing a certain type of 
envelope with a new kind, better 
suited to its purpose, that would save 
$1.01 per thousand on a_ yearly 
quantity of 100,000. He read a 
teller’s suggestion for opening a special 
window during certain crowded hours 
for certifying checks, which, when 
presented three or four at a time, had 
formerly held up a line of customers. 
Another suggested a simplified means 
of handling sight drafts, amounting to 
from one to five daily, drawn against a 
certain concern, thus saving confusion, 
time, and money. A most valuable 
Suggestion came from a young woman 
employee, for eliminating entirely one 
of the bank’s forms used in transac- 
tions with the Federal Reserve Bank. 
A suggestion concerning an accounting 
procedure pointed out a new method 


By F. W. LOCO 
Union Trust Company, Chicago 


that resulted in an annual saving of 
$1,500. 

“The bank has all of its 800 eyes 
open now,” I told him. “It is on the 
lookout for improvements and new 
business in every department. We 
are getting valuable suggestions from 
every quarter —it is like a well organ- 
ized detective service, close on the 
trail of waste and inefficiency. Not 
only that, but the employees are cover- 
ing the city in the search for new busi- 
ness. Our chief telephone operator 
has brought in $33,625 worth of ac- 
counts, mainly investment, since the 
plan started. One employee, whose 
work was formerly confined to the 
Real Estate Department, has proved 
himself too valuable as a_business- 
getter to remain there —he brought in 
$84,811 in new accounts, and is now 
on our sales force.” 

My questioner’s interest by this 
time seemed thoroughly aroused. 

“Any system that can accomplish 
all those things is worth hearing about,” 
he said. ‘Tell me about your new 
plan.” 

So I told him the story of the 
Union Trust Honor Roll. 

It began with the Union Trust drive, 
a little over a year ago, that broke all 


records for new business gained by any 
bank of its size during a similar period. 
The drive lasted three months and at 
the end of that time there was eleven 
and a half million dollars worth more 
of new business in the bank. It had 
uncovered, in addition, a wealth of 
sales ability among the bank’s person- 
nel, both men and women. ‘There 
were some who never knew they 
possessed it, and some who had never 
before felt the urge to demonstrate. 
Their overwhelming success in the 
drive had left them in such a high 
pitch of enthusiasm that the bank 
decided to maintain the momentum 
thus gained. 

The Honor Rolls consist of four 
large plaques, posted conspicuously, 
one on each floor of the bank, on which 
the honored employees’ names are 
placed. Each plaque is ruled into 
three sections, to indicate the three 
grades of merit that an employee 
may achieve, according to the amount 
of new business, or the value of the 
suggestions that he contributes. For 
making the lowest, or third division, 
$5 is awarded; for the second, $5 
additional; and for the first, still 
another $5. 


New Business Honor Roll 


On the New Business Honor Roll, 
the divisions were placed as follows: 


1st Division 


2d Division 3d Division 


SAVINGS $5,000 in balances 


or 25 accts. mini- 


$2,500 in bals. or $1,000 in balances 


mum $10.00 each. 


18 accts. minimum 
$10.00 each. 


or 10 accts. mini- 
mum $10 each. 


COMMERCIAL 


$15,000 in accts. 
or 5 accts. or more 
aggregating$7,500. 
(All accts. must be 
$500 or more.) 


$7,500 in accets. or 
3 accts. or more, 
aggregating$3,000. 
(All accts. must be 
$500 or more.) 


$2,500 in accts. or 
2accts. (All accts. 
must be $500 or 
more.) 


TRUST 


4 accts. including 
wills or $50,000, 
(estimated value) 
new business. 


2 Trust accts. 
including wills or 
$25,000 (estimated 


value)newbusiness. 


1 Trust acct or 
$10,000 (estimated 
value) in new 


business. 


INVESTMENT 


6 new accts. or 
more aggregating 
$6,000 or more or 
$10,000 in business 
or $20,000 in 
mortgages. Re- 
sales to count for 
full value in score. 


3 accts. or more, 
aggregating $3,000 
or more, or $5, 

in business, or 
$15,000 in mort- 
gages. Resales to 
count for full 
value in score. 


2 new accts. or 
more, aggregatin 
$1,500 or more = 
$5,000 in mort- 
gages. Resales to 
count for full 
value in score. 


COMBINATION 
OF VARIOUS 
DEPARTMENTS 


$10,000 in at least 
2 depts. 


$5,000 in at least 2 
depts. 


$2,000 in at least 2 
depts. 
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Eighteen 


In addition to the 
general awards for mak- 
ing one of these class- 
ifications, a regular 


WITIATIVE ~ RESOURCEFULNESS ~ INDUSTRY 


ROLL OF HONOR 


Salesmanship and Efficiency 


addition, each accepted 
suggestion was given a 
monetary award. 


4 


FinsT SECOND THIRD 


The fact that any 


commission was paid 
on various types of 1 
business. No _ sincere 
effort was allowed to 
go unrewarded, even if 
it fell short of sufficient 
credit to make the 
Honor Roll. 


Suggestion Honor Roll 


The Union Trust 
Company realized that 
new business was not 
the only valuable con- 
tribution their em- 
ployees were capable 


employee had won a 
suggestion award was 
entered on his history 
card in the personnel 
department. Sugges- 
tions of apparent 
practicability were re- 
warded at once; those 
whose real worth could 
not be estimated with- 
out trial were rewarded 
as soon as their value 
was definitely estab- 
lished. 

Thesame Honor Roll 
plaque was used for 


of making toward the 
bank’s welfare. We 


inspiring each one in 

the institution to become watchful for 
the betterment of the service, could 
we glean all the inspirational flashes 
that might come to each man at his 
post. It would be unfair to reward 
those who brought in new business. 
and leave unrewarded the creators of 
profitable new ideas. The Suggestion 
Honor Roll was therefore organized, 
on which appeared the names of those 
who made suggestions falling under 
one of the following heads: 

1. Improving the quality of the 
work done. 

2. Increasing the quantity of work 
done by the individual employees. 

3. Elimination of unnecessary work 
or the duplication of work. 

4. Improvement of forms, or the 
procedure in handling forms or the 
elimination of unnecessary forms. 

5. Methods of increasing business 
or securing new types of business. 

6. Advertising or publicity methods 
—methods of increasing the good will 
of the public. 

7. Methods of giving the customers 
better service and presenting com- 
plaints. 

8. Methods of preventing losses. 

9. Methods of reducing operating 
costs. 

10. Methods of promoting co-opera- 
tion, courtesy, and morale among 
employees. 

11. Other methods of increasing the 
bank’s efficiency. 


‘THE evaluation of these suggestions 

was made each month by a special 
committee,. and a certain number of 
points were awarded each suggestion 
accepted. When the requisite number 
of points (50) had been obtained by an 
employee, his name was entered on the 
third division of the Honor Roll. One 
hundred points entitled him to a place 
on the second division, and 150 points, 
the first, or highest division. In 


Four of these Honor Roll plaques 
are posted conspicuously, one on 


realized that only by each fl 


both new business and 
suggestions; the names 
oor of the employees who 

won a place through 
suggestions were underscored in red, 
to distinguish them from those who 
had earned new business credit. 


Yearly Prizes 


In addition to the commissions 
given for securing new business, the 
awards based on the value of sugges- 
tions, and those made for making any 
one of the three classifications, the 
following yearly 
prizes were 
offered: 

1. $100tothe 
employee who 
obtained the 
most new busi- 
ness in the course 
of the year. 

2. $50 to the 
employeeobtain- 
ing the greatest number of newaccounts 
in the course of the year. 

3. $100 to the employee the value 
of whose suggestions in the course of a 
year were the greatest to the bank. 

4. $50 to the employee who sub- 
mitted the largest number of accepted 
suggestions during the year. 

The results of the Union Trust Honor 
Roll system have exceeded the most 
optimistic predictions. During the 
first half year the plan was in effect, 
almost 200 employees out of the total 
of around 400 brought in new business, 
and over fifty made suggestions. 
Seventy-one of these 250 employees 
won places on the Honor Roll during 
this time, and the last half of the year 
brought the total up to ninety-one. 
This did not include the names of those 
who made very excellent suggestions 
and brought in a certain amount of 
business which, while not sufficient to 
make the Roll, was duly credited on 
their personnel record and for which 
an appropriate bonus was awarded. 
Thirty-nine of the employees made 
the first division on the Honor Roll 


The merit button 
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for new business, thirteen the second, 
and thirty-three made the third. 

Four employees brought in business 
amounting to more than $100,000; 
six brought in amounts ranging between 
$50,000 and $100,000; twenty-nine 
reported new business amounting to 
between $10,000 and $50,000; and 
forty-six brought in other amounts 
under $10,000. 

The total new business gained for 
the year through this method is given 


in the following table: 


No. of 
Amount Accts. 


$427,160.00 40 
(This amount 
represents only 
a small portion 
of the estimated 
value of the 
property in- 
volved, much of 
this business be- 
ing credited on 
a 5% basis.) 
Savings....... 
Real Estate 
Loans made 
Investment. ... 
Commercial .. . 


141,036.15 660 


341,100.00 25 
373,900.00 297 
505,738.84 127 


$1,788,934.99 1,149 


In all, 112 suggestions were sub- 
mitted —little improvements and big 
improvements that without the Honor 
Roll might have been overlooked, not 
because the employees were unwilling 
to do the bank every service possible, 
but because their attention would not 
have been focused on the subject. 
Interest was stimulated by bulletins 
issued from time to time, although no 
“high pressure” sales methods were 
used. 

Each employee who won a place on 
the Honor Roll was given a special 
button designed for the purpose. The 
three words, INITIATIVE, INDUS- 
TRY, RESOURCEFULNESS, §ap- 
peared on this button. 

(Continued on page 59) 
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allies, and 


How Certain of the First 
Named Destroyed the 
House of the Second and 
Gave a Name to the Third 


By GEORGE BOYLE 
Editor, “The Dark Horse,” Lloyds Bank, 


London 


of 1834, the inhabitants of West- 

minster were awakened from their 
slumbers by the dread cry of “‘Fire!’’, 
and hastily donning their clothes, they 
ran out of doors to discover to their 
dismay that the famous Parliament 
House in Old Palace Yard was well 
ablaze. 

The firemen with their leathern 
buckets and clumsy hand-pumping 
machines, aided by the proximity of 
the river, were soon hard at work try- 
ing to save the building, but their puny 
appliances were of little avail, and in 
a few hours all that remained of the 
Chapel originally built by King Stephen 
to the glory of his patron saint, and 
rebuilt by Edward III, as a Collegiate 
Church, was a smoking ruin. 

From the reign of Henry VI, who 
presented it to the Commoners of 
England for their meeting-place, this 
one-time church had cradled the cause 
of democracy and seen it consolidated 
through the ages, and the rights of the 
sovereign made subservient to the will 
of the people. It had witnessed the 
high-handed methods of Charles I in 
his attempt to seize the five members; 
heard Cromwell, equally autocratic, 
order “that bauble” to be removed; 
echoed the eloquence of Pitt and the 
oratory of Burke, and the fulmina- 
tions of Fox demanding the inde- 
pendence of the States of America. It 
had escaped the Gunpowder Plot and 
the Fire of London, only at long last 
to fall a victim to a few bundles of 
Tallies burnt in the stoves of the House. 

That morning, owing to a decision 
of the Government to abandon the use 
of these instruments in the dealings of 
the Exchequer, two cartloads were 
sent there to be destroyed, and hand- 
somely they took their revenge. Some 
of these Tallies were far older than the 
Parliament House itself, so it was but 
justice that in their passing they took 
with them the scene of many a debate 
on the King’s taxes, grants and borrow- 
ings of which they, in their humble 
fashion, had been the constant evi- 
dence. 

Now what, 


Kris: one morning in the October 


were these 


exactly, 


ao <a 


Tallies? Well, they were just pieces 
of hard wood, usually hazel, of lengths 
varying between eight inches and nine 
feet, cut square and more or less uni- 
form throughout, though generally 
tapering towards one end. On one 
side, and sometimes two opposite sides, 
they bore a series of notches, while on 
the two adjoining sides were inscribed 
certain particulars relating to them in 
a curiously cramped and abbreviated 
Latin. Their purpose and the uses. to 
which they were put, I will now en- 
deavor to explain. 

Man, once he had reached a stage of 
civilization beyond that of cave life 
and stone-club, found it necessary to 
devise some means of recording trans- 
actions between himself and his neigh- 
bor, his customer or his ruler. Arith- 
metic and writing being rare ac- 
complishments, what more natural than 
that he should start by making cuts on 
a tree, a post, or on pieces of wood 
stripped for the purpose? Just as in 
later days Robinson Crusoe was made 
to cut the passing days of his exile on 
a post, or as cricketers, until quite 
recently, notched their scores on wood, 
and ran notches instead of runs. 


NOTCHING the number of things 

sold or received was one thing, how- 
ever,and the problem of giving a receipt, 
another. So man went a step further. 
The piece of wood he had prepared was 
split down the center and one portion 
retained by the purchaser, receiver or 
borrower, and the other was handed to 
the seller, payer or lender for produc- 
tion as proof when necessary. In such 
a way, lovers in years to come were to 
break coins in half when they plighted 
their troth; conspirators to do the same 
as proof of their fidelity, and casual 


The old Parliament House from the Palace Yard, Westminster 


guests, receiving hospitality in days 
when inns were few and far between, 
were to leave behind a tally or fessaram 
so that their host might at some future 
date, if he so desired, demand and 
receive a return of his favor. 

As soon as a stable government —as 
far as governments were ever stable 
under Kings and Barons—came into. 
being in England, there arose the prob- 
lem of mulcting the citizens, land- 
owners and peasants of some portion 
of their wealth yearly for the common 
good. Or, perhaps I should say, for 
the good of their King and his satellites, 
and devil take the commonalty. Under 
the old rule of petty kings this business 
of providing for the well-being of the 
overlord, elected or self-appointed, had 
been carried out in a rough and ready 
fashion. The rights of the lord had 
been enforced with a heavy hand; 
townsfolk, peasants, serfs and such 
like, each. supplying their quota to his 
needs in wealth, kind and in service, 
together with certain other privileges 
regarding their womenfolk which seem 
incredible today. All these in return 
for a more or less nominal protection 
from the ravages of equally rapacious 
neighbors. 

With a single king on the throne of 
a united kingdom, these extortions had 
to be legalized in some sort of way, and 
the famous Domesday Book, which is 
still in existence, was the outcome. 
William the Conqueror sent out sur- 
veyors all over the country —except to 
certain districts in the north where he 
apparently thought his inspectors 
might receive a rough welcome —and 
in the amazingly short time of less than 
two years he was presented with a 
complete survey of nearly all his 
dominion, giving the number, names 
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and the minutest of details concerning 
every man jack of his subjects down 
to their last pig. 

With this evidence before him, he 
set his learned men, mostly ‘‘ecclesi- 
asticks,”’ to work to assess everyone 
according to his wealth for the royal 
benefit. Now, arithmetic was not a 
strong point with any in those days, 
but something, since Le Roi le veult, 
had to be done, and the Court of the 
Exchequer came into being, and an 
assessment, called the Great Roll, was 
prepared by an official who came to be 
known as the Treasurer of the Ex- 
chequer. 

Exchequer as a title was apparently 
taken from the Latin Scaccarum, or 
chequered cloth, since all its 


of St. Michael, or Michaelmas, but in 
practice the collections went on all the 
year round. Demand notes for back- 
ward payers were doubtless as common 
as they are today, only that the turn 
of the screw was generally more actual 
and acute than in these more enlight- 
ened times. As the year went on, the 
sheriffs found themselves in possession 
of considerable accumulated wealth 
which at any moment, owing to some 
little contretemps, such as the visit of 
a band of polite Robin Hoods, might 
be filched from them, with no possi- 
bility of pleading such an excuse later, 
short of losing their heads in more ways 
than one, to the Exchequer authorities. 
It therefore became the custom for 
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arrived at, and they returned to the 
Chamberlain of Receipt, who pro- 
ceeded to call up the Cutter of Tallies. 

Tally is derived from the French 
tailler, to cut, and this is where the 
Tellers come in, for we are told that 
many of the Exchequer officials were 
known as Tellers, a title which has 
lasted down to this day for cashiers in 
Scotland and the Bank of England, 
and of course in America. 

The Cutter proceeded to make cer- 
tain “V” or “U” shaped notches 
down one of the two opposite sides of 
a piece of wood, each having a definite 
value in the eyes of the persons con- 
cerned. The cuts of greatest value 
being nearest to the thicker end of the 
slightly-tapering stick. Thus 


calculations were made with 
counters on a cloth marked 
with squares somewhat like a 
chessboard. The method used 
was extraordinarily ingenious 
and yet amazingly simple. A 
full description, however, would 
require far more space than I 
have at my disposal here. 
Enough, that it was worked on 
a kind of decimal system, the 
various columns denoting 
multiples of the first, and 
probably akin to one of those 
frames, the abacus, used by 
the Japanese, which children 
here once played with, though 
rarely seen now, having wires 
strung across on which beads 
of different colors are threaded. 

Digressions are sometimes 
tedious, but taking the risk, 
I must mention a Japanese 
student studying English 
banking who once challenged 


The announcement that bank checks made out 
on the backs of post cards may soon be available 
for public use in Britain has stimulated discussion 
of the curious forms checks have sometimes 
It is generally known that checks may be 
drawn on other material than the paper forms 
provided by the banks, although in England every 
check must bear the two-penny revenue stamp. 
A famous cabinetmaker used to have the habit 
of drawing checks against his balance on thin 
strips of wood from his work-bench, and they 
were paid without comment by his bank. 
The famous Coutts Bank in London has paid 
Just before the French 
Revolution this bank received a letter from a 
customer inclosing the torn half of a playing card 
and asking the bank to pay £30,000 to the person 
presenting the other half. Coutts paid over this 
money as soon as the second half was presented. 
In the case of Coutts Bank this was not really an 
innovation, as the bank still preserves the quaint 
notched sticks which in the very early days 
of banking served for certificates of deposit. 
—Canadian Business Research Bureau, Toronto. 


taken. 


many queer accounts. 


Checks on Strips of Wood and a 


£30,000 Playing Card 


£1,000 was a notch the width 
of a palm; £100 the breadth of 
a thumb; £20 that of a little 
finger; £1 of a barleycorn, 
while a penny was a slit and 
a half-penny often a hole. The 
origin, by the way, of half- 
pennies and farthings, is inter- 
esting. The Normans intro- 
duced a penny having a cross 
on it so deeply indented that 
on occasion, such presumably 
as a Scotsman’s visit to Eng- 
land, the penny could be 
broken into halves and fourth- 
ings. 

The Cutter having executed 
his work to the satisfaction of 
everybody, the Writer of Tallies 
next appeared upon the scene. 
With his pen and ink-horn he 
proceeded to inscribe the name 
of the sheriff, the amount de- 
posited and the date of the 
transaction on the two sides 


me to make a calculation on 
paper while he worked it out on his 
abacus. I was hopelessly beaten. This 
same Japanese was asked by some of 
us to give us some appropriate Japanese 
swear-word to use on such occasions. As 
soon as he had gathered our meaning, 
he taught us a curious phrase (NO! 
Mr. Editor, I have fortunately for- 
gotten it), and as soon as we were 
perfect, we demanded a literal transla- 
tion. He informed us that it meant, 
“You really are a very naughty man.” 

But I set out to describe the use of 
Tallies! Well, the Court of Exchequer 
formed, it was then necessary to ap- 
point tax-gatherers. These were chosen 
from among the sheriffs or shire- 
reeves, by making them responsible for 
collecting their portion of the Great 
Roll in the districts over which they 
had jurisdiction. These sheriffs were 
powerful and influential men, and 
quite capable of making the collec- 
tions —they had probably tried their 
hands on their own account —but they 
were uneducated in matters of high 
finance. Their instructions were to 
hand over the proceeds on the morrow 


sheriffs to journey up to London town 
about Easter and deposit their amounts 
collected to date. 

The sheriff, having arrived with his 
pack-horses, and presumably a suitable 
guard, was met by the Chamberlain of 
the Exchequer and passed on to two 
officials known as the Weigher and 
Assayer. Paying-in was not the simple 
matter it is today. It was more like 
dealing with a gentleman who has 
toured all over Europe and brought 
back the coins of half-a-dozen coun- 
tries. The pieces handed in were of 
numerous kinds —there were some two 
dozen mints in the country —and 
varied greatly in value, both face and 
actual. Payments were expected in 
silver —Blanco —of a certain standard, 
hence the Weigher and Assayer. No 
doubt the disputes were long and 
acrimonious, and the moves on the 
chessboard protracted, for the sheriff 
had had to make his own valuation 
when collecting, and now found him- 
self up against experts, always a diffi- 
cult proposition for the amateur. In 
the end some sort of agreement was 


adjoining the notched surface 
or surfaces, but as the sheriffs could not 
read, and the Writer used curiously 
abbreviated Latin and quaint figures, 
his work to them was probably super- 
fluous. After this no doubt long and 
laborious task, the Deputy Chamber- 
lain produced a knife and mallet, and 
set to work to cut the Tally longi- 
tudinally throughout the greater por- 
tion of its length, having first made a 
deep and slanting incision near the 
hilt. There were now two Tallies of 
slightly different length, both bearing 
portions of the notches and an in- 
scription on each. These were called 
the Stock and Counter-stock. The 
Stock —note the survival of the word 
today in a somewhat similar connec- 
tion —was handed to the sheriff, while 
the Counter-stock, or Counter-foil, a 
term still in use, or Contretaille, as it 
was sometimes called, was retained by 
the Exchequer. This, the longer por- 


tion, had a hole then drilled in the hilt 
so that it could be hung up. The fact 
that the two portions could subse- 
quently be placed together in a perfect 
fit—we are not told what happened 
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if they warped—was considered an 
absolute guarantee against fraud, and 
indeed no instance of forgery has come 
down to us as on record. 

The sheriff carried home his Stock 
and when he returned at Michaelmas 
with the balance of his collections, he 
brought the Stock as well, as proof of 
his advance payment. The Chamber- 
lain then matched this with his 
Counterstock, tied them together and 
handed them to the Keeper of Tallies 
who locked them away in a chest in 
the Treasury of Receipt. When the 
final payment was agreed, the sheriff 
received another tally, known as the 
Tally of Sol or solutum —satisfaction. 
This he had apparently to surrender 
at a later date, for we read of prosecu- 
tions of accountants who, having paid 
their correct amount, failed to come 
up and get the accounts acquitted — 
that is to say, the Stock was not re- 
turned to be matched and filed away. 


HIS system of Tallies proved so very 

satisfactory that it continued down 
till the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, long after the art of printing had 
become general, and the governments 
had taken to issuing printed Ex- 
chequer bills, which they first did in 
the seventeenth century. Indeed it 
was not until 1872 that a bill was 
passed foreshadowing the abandon- 
ment of wooden Tallies, and they 
actually continued in use until 1826, 
when written indented receipts be- 
came the order of the day. It was the 
decision to get rid of the accumulated 
bundles of united Tallies in that year 
which led to the fire I have already 
mentioned. 

In addition to the use of these tokens 
as evidence of receipt, the Exchequer 
employed them for other purposes. 
The various governments, especially 
those of the Stuarts, were good, or 
rather bad borrowers, and whenever 
money was lent to the Exchequer — 
sometimes under the gentle persuasion 
of the drawing of a tooth daily, 
whether aching or not, until the amount 
was forthcoming —the receipt for the 
money was given in the form of one of 
these Tallies. The holder received in- 
terest on his money, if lucky, and if he 
wished to realize his capital suddenly, 
was forced to seek the aid of the gold- 
smiths, our predecessors as bankers, 
who charged, and possibly with some 
justice, exhorbitant rates of interest. 

Tallies were also issued, much as 
checks are today, upon persons hold- 
ing Exchequer monies, these being 
called Tallies of Pro, being marked 
“pro” the person in whose favor they 
were drawn. Payments on Govern- 
ment account were also made in this 
fashion, presumably redeemable when 
the Government’s “ship came home.” 
To some of these Pepys refers in his 
Diary, where he describes his dread 
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A Distinguished Banker Passes 


By FRANK PLACHY, Jr. 


OUND banking and sound eco- 
nomics lost one of their greatest ex- 
ponents with the passing of Dr. 
Walter Leaf, chairman of the West- 


-minster Bank, one of the five great 


English banks, and recently head of 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. The bankers of the world 


him to the attention of the directors 
of the London and Westminster Bank 
and in 1891 he was invited to join its 
board. His responsibilities as an 
officer of the bank grew rapidly and in 
1909 he was made vice-chairman, 
succeeding Lord Goschen as chairman 
in 1919. Asa matter of fact, the actual 
direction of the bank 


was largely his for 
years owing to the 
war activities of Lord 
Goschen. 

Dr. Leaf had a 
strong hand in the 
conduct of British 
financial policy after 
the close of the war. 
He was the leader of 
the group in favor of 
the return to the gold 
standard andis largely 
to be credited with 
achievement of that 
eminently successful 
operation. He stood" 
firm for a sound and 
solid economic policy 
at a time when there 
were great differences 
of opinion about the 
wisest course to pur- 
sue, but he lived long 
enough to see his own 
policy completely vin- 
dicated. 

His annual ad- 
dresses to the share- 


holders of the West- 


Dr. Walter Leaf 


sustained a grievous blow when he 
passed on, while in England, where 
his amazing ability and diversified 
talents were matters of knowledge in 
all walks of life, his death has been an 
occasion for widespread and sincere 
regret. 

Dr. Leaf’s career was a most extra- 
ordinary one. Few men have achieved 
distinction in such widely separated 
fields as he, and few have packed as 
much work, play and accomplishment 
into seventy-five years of life as he 
did. At the age of twenty-three he 
hac reached what appeared to be the 
threshold. of a brilliant career as a 
classical scholar in Cambridge Univer- 
sity. However, a change in the cir- 
cumstances of his family forced him to 
join the business house of his father, of 
which he soon became a partner and 
eventually the head. 

As soon as he left the University and 
entered the business life of the City of 
London, his outstanding talents forced 
him to the front. His work as one of 
the founders 
London Chamber of Commerce brought 


and officers of the | 


minster Bank have 
come to be looked upon in England as 
the economic and banking keynote of 
the year. He never restricted himself 
to banking subjects exclusively, but 
drew from the entire field of economic 
thought, of which he was clearly a 
master, and did not hesitate to criticize 
political conditions when he felt that 
they were operating as hindrances to 
the free development of trade and 
progress. He was a strong adherent 
of free trade and did what he could 
to prevent the development of a pro- 
tectionist policy in Great Britain. 


WITH his great gift for the treatment 
of complex and abstruse subjects in 
plain words that all could understand, 
he combined a sporting delight in show- 
ing up economic shams and puncturing 
monetary fallacies. His writings al- 
ways commanded immense audiences 
and only last year he published a book 
designed for the general public in 
which he sought to destroy the popular 
belief that banks can create credit. 
But the most extraordinary side of 
his life was shown by the position he 
(Continued on page 55) 
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The Details of Three 
Disastrous Forgeries in 
Which the Depositor’s 
Cashier Turns Crook— 
and the Banker’s Lesson 


By W. L. BARNHART 
National Surety Company 


PART III 


DECADE ago we used to see as 
the typical picture of the trusted 
employee who has turned em- 

bezzler, the furtive and fearful man, 
lanky and cadaverous, looking timor- 
ously over his shoulder as he steals a 
few dollars from his employer’s cash 
drawer. 

. Today all this has changed. More 
than 95 per cent of all business is now 
done by check. Amounts of cash 
carried on hand by the average business 
have greatly diminished. And instead 
of the cash drawer looter, stealing a few 
hundreds from his employer’s open till, 
we now have the employee who turns 
forger and steals his hundreds of 
thousands from the open check book 
of his employer. 

This is a new problem of our fast 
moving age. The cashier, bookkeeper 
or accountant who forges his employer’s 
name, or raises his checks, formed one 
of the major causes of forgery loss as 
shown in the records of 1926. Amazing 
totals were revealed when accountants 
uncovered a number of these cases, 
some of which had been carried on 
under cover for years before final 
discovery came by accident. 

Perhaps the most amazing example 
was the series of defalcations amount- 
ing to $141,000 committed by a 
cashier for a _ well-known rubber 
company. The tires manufacturered 
by this firm are sold for cash, or dis- 
tributed by jobbers who do not always 
report back the names of the ultimate 
purchasers. Therefore when there are 
replacements or mileage adjustments 
to be made, there is no way to check up 
with the original order of the goods in 


bookkeeper. 
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This is the third and last of Mr. Barnhart’s articles recounting 
the plots of the notorious forgeries perpetrated in 1926. 

And what is the banker to do about it? 

“In the first place,’ answers the author, “he will stop such cases 
as these if he will insist, now and then, upon delivering cancelled 
vouchers direct to the depositor himself and not to any clerk or 


Do this and insist that the man responsible for the 


finances make his own check-up of cancelled vouchers and you will 
remove a good portion of this danger. 

“Caution in opening new accounts will help, too. Personal 
inspection, such as conducted by life insurance companies, at the 
address given by new depositors will doubtless reveal many cases of 


assumed names.” 


question. It is the custom of the 
rubber company to make refunds by 
drawing their own checks for the 
amounts shown to be due, according 
to the receiving slips which come up 
from the platform where returned 
goods are unloaded. 

This cashier discovered that the 
refund checks for returned goods were 
made out and signed immediately 
upon receipt of the receiving slip and 
that there was no way in which a 
check-back could reveal the original 
purchaser of the tires. For a long 
time he studied over every feature of 
the bookkeeping system and found 
what seemed to him an absolutely safe 
plan to take his employer’s money in 
order that he might cover some rather 
heavy gambling losses which were 
becoming troublesome. 

The next day he appropriated a pad 
of the blank report forms which the 
men on the receiving platform used in 
reporting the number of tires received 
for refunds. Copying the handwriting 
of one of these clerks, he made out a 
form covering a wholly imaginary 
shipment supposed to have been 
received from a B. F. Jones at Oska- 
loosa. The forged report form was 
inserted in the middle of a pile of 
genuine ones and in the course of a few 
hours the report forms all came back 
to this cashier’s desk, a fully filled out 
check attached to each —these checks 
to be countersigned by the cashier and 
then placed in the basket with the 
outgoing mail. 

As he countersigned the B. F. Jones 
check, he slipped it into his pocket and 
the next day at the noon hour he 
motored out to a bank in the outskirts 
where he opened an account in an 
assumed name, depositing the check 
bearing first the forged indorsement of 
the imaginary B. F. Jones and then the 
name of his alias. 

Weeks passed and the cashier proved 
a persistent loser in his gambling 
ventures. It is one of the most amaz- 
ing features of this sort of crime that 
those who start to steal from their em- 
ployers to cover their gambling losses 
seem to keep on losing and losing. I 
never knew a case where they seemed 
ever to win. But they keep on fran- 


tically stealing more and more in the 
hope that some day their luck will turn 
and they will get enough to replace all 
the money they have stolen. 

So it was with this cashier. Hardly a 
week passed without one or more 
fictitious checks being put through in 
this way and the amounts grew 
steadily larger and larger till the 
gigantic total of $141,000 had been 
stolen, over a period of several years. 
By this time so many of these forgeries 
had passed without detection that the 
forger felt secure. He thought he 
never would be detected. 

The whole affair was uncovered by 
one of those accidents that sooner or 
later must spell disaster to every 
criminal. The long arm of coincidence 
reaches out whenever the defaulter 
becomes too confident and shows how 
truly the mills of the gods are still 
grinding to bring retribution to those 
who transgress the laws of property. 


A FRIEND of the president of the 

rubber company took him one day 
to a newly organized golf club and there 
they joined two other members of the 
suburban club in a game. One of the 
foursome happened to be the president 
of the suburban bank where the 
cashier was making his deposits under 
an assumed name. 

“Who is that man Blank at your 
plant,” asked the banker. ‘‘He must 
be one of the biggest men in your 
company.” 

“Blank?” asked the banker, puzzled. 
“Blank? Why I don’t recall anybody 
by that name except a young boy in 
our shipping room.” 

“Well, it’s no boy,” persisted the 
banker, ‘‘and he must be a big man 
with you because he deposits about a 
thousand dollars a week with us right 
along —all company checks.” 

The rubber man lost all interest in 
golf right there and persuaded the 
banker to make a hurried trip back to 
the bank where they intercepted a 
thousand dollar check, deposited that 
very noon, and already tied up with a 
bunch of other checks ready to go 
through clearings. 

This led to an immediate investiga- 
tion and before night the crooked 
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cashier was behind the bars. But 
very little of the money could be 
recovered, as most of it had gone to 
the gamblers. 

Then, of course, came the question 
of who should stand the loss. The 
attorneys of the rubber company were 
first inclined to think they had a case 
against the bank that cashed the 
checks, but a study of the statutes of 
the state where the act occurred re- 
vealed the fact that any check made 
payable to a fictitious person is in law 
a check made payable to “‘bearer’”’ and 
therefore any indorsements upon the 
back may be entirely disregarded, 
since a “bearer” check needs no 
indorsement. 


"THESE checks were genuine. They 

had actually been signed by the 
treasurer of the rubber company and 
countersigned by the cashier. There- 
fore the only forgery that might have 
existed was in the indorsements and 
when the law stepped in and wiped 
these out, the rubber company was 
left without recourse, other than the 
small percentage of the loss covered by 
the bonds they had on the cashier and 
the forgery bond on their bank account, 
both of which proved woefully inade- 
quate for such a loss as this. 


The Case of the Raised Invoices 


One of the most perplexing cases of 
the past year was the defalcation of a 
bookkeeper for a midwest manufactur- 
ing company. This man had worked 
out a scheme that he fondly believed 
to be absolutely proof against detec- 
tion, but here again he had figured 
without that fate which eventually 
reveals all the crimes committed, re- 
gardless of the care exercised in con- 
cealing them. 

It was this bookkeeper’s duty to 
prepare checks for the signature of the 
treasurer of the company. The checks 
concerned with his cherished scheme 
he prepared by writing the amount in 
the middle of the amount line, so as to 
leave space in front for insertion of 
additional amounts later. These pre- 
pared checks he placed in the middle of 
packages of vouchers that were signed 
by the treasurer who gave scarcely 
more than a glance at the makeup of 
the check itself. 

Check and invoice were then mailed 
out together in payment of a bill and 
both check and invoice came back paid. 
The bookkeeper then inserted an extra 
“3” in the amount of goods received, 
changing a receipted bill for “20” to 
one for “520” articles @ $2.40 each. 
The amount of the invoice was then 
changed from $48 to $1,248 and the 
“paid” check also raised $1,200 before 
going into the file. 

The crooked bookkeeper also changed 
his check book stub to read $1,248, so 
that by now he had the cancelled, 


*“‘paid’’ voucher in his file to correspond 
to the stub check book and had the 
receipted invoice to correspond to 
the cancelled check and all of them 
calling for $1,200 more than the 
bank had actually paid out on the 
check! 

His next act was to draw two checks 
payable to himself for $600.00 each, 
cash them, and a few days later, 
getting the cancelled vouchers back 
from the bank, extract and destroy 
the checks made payable to himself 
and also throw away the adding 
machine slip furnished by the bank, 
listing the checks. 

He considered himself immune from 
discovery because his check book 
stubs, cancelled checks and paid 
vouchers all corresponded —and as a 
matter of fact two sets of accountants 
went over the books without discover- 
ing the shortage. 

But what he didn’t figure on was the 
fact that every criminal is bound to 
betray himself sooner or later. Before 
long his employer suspected him. He 


This Anvoice originally called for 20 
lrons only. After being checked and 
paid, it was raised to 520 irons 
ty correspond with raised check. 
Note: Pencil marks sepatating 
mere put in by the accountants 
who investigated this crime 
also figures showing cost of 
20 items and additional 
amount raise were 
added later hy 
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called in to unravel the crime a man 
familiar with all sorts of forgery 
transactions. 

“What does your man do each 
month?” asked the experi. ‘Name 
his duties, every one.” 

The president told the various tasks 
assigned to the bookkeeper. Finally 
he said: ‘“‘And he goes to the bank 
twice a month to get cancelled 
vouchers.” 

commanded the investigator. 
“What day does he generally get 
them?” 

“On the first and the fifteenth,” 
replied the president. 

“It’s the fourteenth today,” said 
the expert. ‘Call your bank right now 
and tell them you want the vouchers 
prepared a day early and instruct 
them to have them ready in a half hour 
and to deliver them to no one else but 
you personally.” 

The trip to the bank revealed the 
whole plot. About $2,000 worth of 
checks made out to the bookkeeper 


personally were found among the 
(Continued on page 60) 
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With the Camera 


The eighteen-story office building and a view of the 
nking room of the Barnett National Bank, 
of Jacksonville, Fla. 
the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary. The bank is 
the oldest in the city and the second oldest in the state 


opened for business recently on 


The grand champion of the Cleveland Live Stock 
Show, 1926, reigned in state in the lobby of the 
National City Bank on one of the busiest 
corners of that great city. The steer brought 
a record price of $3.75 per pound, or $4,125. 
The invitation for display of the champion 
came from H. V. Shulters, president of the 
bank, whose hobby is a model live stock farm 
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Joseph R. Naylor, of Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
elected chairman of the board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Pittsburgh. He is a director of the National 
Exchange Bank of Wheeling and has been West 
Virginia representative on the board of the Pitts- 
burgh Federal Reserve Bank for the past three years 


ick turnover for an armored car while 
dding at the corner of East 54th Street 
and First Avenue, New York. The large 
sum of money it carried was transferred 
to another car under armed guard 


Here's a happy combination of the very 
old and very new in the of 
Mariners Savings Bank of New London, 
Conn. bove we see the ultra-modern 
“cageless’’ construction in the lobby, and 
pace lower picture) the directors’ room 
ished in the style of the cabin of the sail- 
ing vessels to serve the traditions of the 
sailing days in keeping with the bank’sname 
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hus Insure Their Intentions 


A Complete Insurance Trust Campaign to Cultivate the 
Market of $75,000,000,000 in Life Insurance Policies 


ESS than ten years ago one of the 
largest trust companies in New 
York was approached by a pro- 

gressive life insurance underwriter who 
presented a plan he believed would 
benefit the bank, his policyholders, 
and, incidentally, himself. In his con- 
versation he submitted statistics prov- 
ing that the great majority of estates 
created by the payment of insurance 
policies in a lump sum were lost or 
wasted within seven years, due to the 
inexperience of the beneficiaries in 
financial matters. He outlined the 
monthly income plan adopted by in- 
surance companies in their effort to 
prevent this appalling economic waste 
and to protect the relatives of their 
policyholders, but pointed to the in- 
flexibility of this arrangement as the 
reason for his belief that the problem 
had been solved only in part. 

“What a wonderful thing it would 
be,” said he, “if I could bring my 
clients to your bank knowing that you 
stood willing to act as trustee under 
their policies and that at the proper 
time the full amount of those policies 
would be paid by the insurance com- 
panies to you and not directly to the 
widow, the mother, the son or daughter 
or whatever person is to get the money 
as matters now stand. You would act 
as a buffer between these people for 
whom my customer is trying to provide 
and the financial ‘shark’ or the friend 
or relative with good intentions but 
unsound advice. 

“The advantage of the bank’s service 
is twofold as I see it,”’ he continued, 
“for you can safeguard the money my 
customers create and you have the 
power to pay the heirs not only the 
annual income but such portions of the 
principal itself when in your opinion 
the necessity arises for you to do so. 
Our company can not increase or 
decrease the amount stipulated by the 
policyholder under the monthly in- 
come plan. I have seen instances 
where that actually means hardship 
for his family. 

“So much for the benefit of your 
service to my customers. Now, what 
do you get in return for the work you 
would do under this arrangement? 
Obviously, the usual fees you receive 
as trustee for estates that come to you 
in the ordinary way. And, bear in 
mind, gentlemen, I am virtually acting 
as a salesman for your trust depart- 
ment, but at no expense to you. I’m 
sure that I can sell this idea to my 


By ALLAN B. COOK 


Vice-president, Guardian Trust Company, 
Cleveland 


Y one of those unforeseen accidents of life she inherited 
part of the insurance money meant for them. 


Mr. G., well known in Cleveland business circles a few 
years ago, thought he had insured his intentions when he 
took out ample insurance payable in a lump sum to his 
wife and two daughters. 


however, one of the 
husband, who sub- 
in. His death followed and the 
second wife, a stranger to them. 
this woman lived in luxury, Mrs. G., who had lost 
her share through lack of business experience, had sought 
a home with her second daughter, oats husband was in } 
No position to carry the extra burden. 
This tragic situation could have been avoided. There | 
would have been ample and sure provision for all had Mr. | 


G., during his lifetime, placed his insurance in trust here 
at The Guardian. 


You would not willingly subject your family to a 
chance of or 
‘Whether 


dun 
for a copy at the nearest 


GUARDIAN | 
TRUST COMPANY | 


623 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


INSURE YOUR INTENTIONS BY A 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUS 
ew 


or. 


clients on a large enough scale to give 
you business you will find satisfactory 
in every way. 

“In conclusion, you probably will 
want to know where I fit in the picture. 
That is answered by the fact that the 
better and more complete service I can 
give actual or prospective policy- 
holders, the greater the amount of in- 
surance I can write each year. In 
other words, my return will come in 
increased commissions because of my 
increased sales.” 


[NSTEAD of slapping him on the 

back and praising his suggestions, the 
bankers were inclined to hem and haw, 
and told him they would consider the 
matter carefully. In a few days they 
told him that they were not sold on his 
plan, and this particular attempt to 
assure co-operation between the trust 
company and the underwriter failed. 
Incidents of this sort were the rule 


throughout the country at that time 
rather than the exception —as is usually 
the case with a brand-new idea. 

It is a far cry to those days —not so 
much in actual years as in the tremen- 
dous growth in the sale of life insur- 
ance since the war and in the equally 
broadened scope of trust company 
service throughout the country. 
America is sold on life insurance, as 
shown by more than _ seventy-five 
billion dollars in policies in force today, 
and indications point to the continu- 
ance of this sweeping growth of the 
life insurance idea during the next 
decade. 

Here at hand is a market for trust 
service far greater than our banks have 
had before. How can they get their 
share of business in this rich and 
virtually uncultivated field, for only a 
few trust companies have been pioneer- 
ing in it? That question of nation- 
wide interest to bankers, is answered 
by a current life insurance trust cam- 
paign launched last October by the 
GuardianTrust Company, of Cleveland. 

““Mutual Aid” between the bank and 
the local underwriter is essential in the 
opinion of this bank. The arguments 
presented by the insurance agent to 
the New York bank are just as sound 
today as they were ten years ago, with 
the added advantage that many life 
insurance companies which then were 
antagonistic to the insurance trust 
idea have become convinced that there 
is no conflict between the interest of 
the banks and themselves. The result 
is that all of the important insurance 
companies stand ready to co-operate 
with the efforts of trust companies in 
selling the insurance trust. 

There is, however, considerable differ- 
ence between sympathetic acceptance 
of an idea and active and sustained 
efforts to sell that idea to others. With 
this in mind, the Cleveland bank 
carried its message not only to the 
executives of life insurance companies 
throughout the country and to the 
Cleveland general agents of those con- 
cerns, but to the leading salesmen of 
each of those agencies. This was 
accomplished by a dinner last fall at 
one of the local hotels at which the 
bank was host to approximately 400 
life underwriters, both men and women. 

Each guest received a copy of the 
bank’s booklet, “Selling Points of the 
Life Insurance Trust,” which briefly 
but clearly sets forth the advantage 
to the underwriter from selling not 
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policies alone but policies plus service. 
Six sound reasons why the bank is well 
fitted to perform the services of execu- 
tor and trustee were given, each in a 
short sentence, and the genuine bene- 
fit of trust company co-operation was 
described by mentioning the bank’s 
ability to apply intensive advertising 
and sales effort and the fact that its 
officers and solicitors are fortunately 


so placed that they can speak judicially 
upon the value of life insurance pro- 
tected by the insurance trust agree- 
ment—thus telling the underwriter’s 
story for him to the business popula- 
tion. The booklet also discussed the 
scope of the insurance trust idea, gave 
eleven sales arguments to be used by 
the underwriter when selling insurance 
and contained a specimen of an actual 
Guardian Life Insurance Trust Agree- 
ment. 


| [N ADDITION each life insurance 

representative attending the dinner 
was given a copy of ‘Welding the 
Neglected Link,” the booklet prepared 
by the bank for distribution among 
business and professional men in the 
community. While this pamphlet 
contained the same facts as those set 
forth in “Selling Points of the Life 
Insurance Trust,” the arrangement of 
the material and the language of the 
text was altered to give the prospective 
trust customer the information he 
would want in the shortest space of 
time and in a manner that would make 
the strongest appeal to him. In other 
words, the bank endeavored to produce 
in these two pieces of advertising litera- 
ture, one that would help the life 
underwriter sell “‘policies plus service” 
and one that would arouse keen interest, 
for the man in the street, in both life 
insurance and trust service. 

A few poster boards were placed in 
the reception rooms adjacent to the 
banquet hall so that the guests might 
see the six large newspaper advertise- 
ments that were to appear locally in 
the succeeding few weeks, and thus 
gain a definite idea of the intensive 


%Wur 
By a Life Insurance Trust 


efforts the company planned to make 
in the development of insurance trust 
business. After the dinner a vice- 
president of the Trust Department, 
who is an exceptionally able speaker, 
presented the bank’s program to the 
guests, stressing the benefit of such a 
campaign of mutual co-operation to 
Cleveland, to the life underwriter and 
to the bank. As this was the first 
personal appeal of its sort made to the 
insurance profession locally by an 
individual bank, it was enthusiastically 
received. Good will was engendered 


COMPANY 


GUARDIAN 


not only by the meeting itself but the 
bank’s expressed willingness to spend 
a sizable sum of money for “boosting 
life insurance and the insurance trust.” 

The following day the president of 
the bank wrote a letter to the president 
of each of the life insurance companies 
represented at the dinner, telling them 
of the comprehensive sales and adver- 
tising campaign the trust company had 
launched the night before in the 
presence of Cleveland’s underwriters. 
Accompanying each of these letters 
‘was a portfolio bearing an individually 
printed cover label reading “Selling 
the Insurance Trust” followed by 
notice to the effect that this portfolio 
was specially prepared by the bank 
for the recipient as president of his 
company. In every instance his name, 
title, and his organization’s name was 
actually printed on the cover. This 
portfolio by its very size, twenty by 
fourteen inches, was impressive and 
its attention value was further in- 
creased by the tasteful color combina- 
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tion of the cardboard cover stock and 
the linen binding of which it was 
made. 

The bank’s letter was clipped to the 
inside of the front cover at the bottom 
of which was a pocket in which were 
inserted copies of both booklets with 
only their covers showing. Bound by 
ordinary staples to the inside of the 
back cover were full-size proofs of each 
of the first six advertisements the bank 
had scheduled for appearance in the 
four Cleveland papers week by week. 
In every case a reply was received 
from the insurance company president 
indicating that the campaign had 
their unreserved indorsement. 


AFEW days later the bank distributed 

similar portfolios individually im- 
printed to every one of the general 
agents in Cleveland who had attended 
the dinner, and, as a sales stimulus 
for the underwriters working under 
them, prepared display boards approxi- 
mately six feet long by two feet wide on 
which were pasted proofs of the trust 
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advertisements. Immediately upon 
delivery of these to the life insurance 
offices they were placed on exhibition 
either in the sales room or in the 
reception room. This is reminder 
advertising of the best sort in that the 
men writing insurance cannot fail to 
see the bank’s message each day, and 
in addition their customers are similarly 
confronted with the bank’s appeal 
either upon entering the office or some- 
time before their departure. 

Ever since the dinner the trust 
officers of the Guardian bank have 
been answering various questions of 
the underwriters and have furnished 
them with literature and such sugges- 
tions as needed. In some cases repre- 
sentatives of the bank have actually 
aided the underwriter in closing his 
sale to his customer. In short, there 
has been entire harmony and co-opera- 
tion between the insurance fraternity 
and the bank to their mutual profit. 
This spirit is an absolute essential to 
any life insurance trust campaign if the 
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greatest possible success is to be 
attained. 

So much for this phase of the 
program. Now for the newspaper 
campaign, and the bank’s direct-by- 
mail effort. Naturally, the first adver- 
tisement appeared in the Cleveland 
papers the evening of the under- 
writers’ dinner, and the following 
morning. This copy filled a half page 
and bore the heading “Weld the 
Neglected Link —Where 9 Fathers in 
10 Fail in Protecting Their Families.” 
It told in short paragraphs the story of 
insurance money lost or wasted within 
seven years, followed by a succinct 
statement of how the Guardian Insur- 
ance Trust Agreement would prevent 
this loss. Then came merely 
an outline of what the bank 
does in the management of 
estates of this character. At 
weekly intervals, succeeding 
advertisements appeared dur- 
ing the first two months of the 
campaign and since the first of 
the year similar copy has been 
run every other week. 


AVERY definite plan has been 
fdllowed in the preparation 
of this material. Actual incidents 
with which the Trust Department 
is familiar as the result of its 
daily contact with the public, 
have been used as their basis. 
One advertisement entitled “They 
Are Strangers, But—” told the 
story of a man who had left his 
insurance payable in a lump sum 
to his widow and two married 
daughters one of whom died shortly 
afterward leaving her share to her 
husband. He married again and 
upon his death this money went to his 
second wife, a total stranger to his 
first wife’s family. Meanwhile they 
had suffered financial reverses and were 
living straitened circumstances, 
while this stranger dwelt in luxury on 
the money the father had meant for 
them. 
Another dramatic incident describ- 
ing the experience of a young war widow 
bore the heading “Go All the Way.” 
This girl inherited thirty-five thousand 
cash and a home she and her husband 
had bought. Seeking relief from her 
grief, she plunged into social gayeties, 
only to find she had spent the entire 
estate in slightly less than three years. 
Since this period of extravagance her 
path has been none too easy financially. 
A third advertisement was entitled 
“I’m Proud of My Wife’s Ability” and 
related what happened to two sisters 
who became widows almost simultane- 
ously. One received her husband’s 
entire estate outright because of his 
confidence in her financial ability, 
while her sister found that the bank 
had been named trustee for her 
husband’s life insurance. Unsound 


investments wiped out the larger 
estate of the two, but the wisdom of 
the trust arrangement has enabled one 
widow and her children to live in 
comfort while providing amply for her 
sister’s family. 

How a widow was. nearly victimized 
by an unscrupulous salesman of fraudu- 
lent stock is shown in another of the 
series. This woman in her eagerness 
to take advantage of the “‘investment 
opportunity” that was to make her 
rich, hurried to the bank to demand 
that her husband’s insurance money 
be handed over to her by the Trust 
Department. In kindly fashion the 
Trust~Officer told her that the trust 


fund had been created to protect 
her from swindles of that sort and 
concluded his conversation by suggest- 
ing that before drawing against her 
bank account to buy the stock, she ask 
herself, ““What Would My ‘Husband 
Have Advised?” 

Clearly, then, daily incidents of 
human interest in the bank’s experi- 
ence have been spread across the pages 
of the newspapers. Titles for each 
piece of copy have been chosen for 
their news interest or headline value. 
Illustrating each advertisement is an 
attractive sketch of those taking the 
leading roles in the stories. The 
artist illustrating the series is Enrico 
Tomaso, chosen for his ability to 
depict human types rather than sweetly 
pretty figures. 

The combination of realistic art work 
of first rank with dramatic titles and 
brief but human interest copy has 
produced results beyond the ordinary. 
When substantial business men will 
write a bank or telephone requesting 
that a trust officer call to see them 
because the advertisement they’ve 
just read describes a situation that 
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might readily happen in their own 
family, nobody can question the suc- 
cess of the campaign. This is the 
experience of the Guardian Bank week 
by week as the series progresses, 
Another interesting slant as to the 
merchandising effect of these adver- 
tisements is the demand from life 
underwriters for a supply ‘of proofs 
which they wish to show to their 
prospective customers. 

At the beginning of the campaign, 
a letter inspirigg.wide response was. 
sent to somé*%000 business and pro- 
fessional men..-"A month later those 
who had shown no interest received a 
second letter from the bank and again 
an unusually large number of inquiries 

came in. Sixty days after the 
date of the first mailing, the 
remainder of the prospect list 
received a third letter with 
which a copy of the booklet, 
“‘Welding the Neglected Link” 
was enclosed. Again, there was 
a response better than in the 
ordinary mail campaign—a 
further demonstration of the 
popular appeal of insurance 
trust service. 

Another unusual feature of 
the campaign is the employment 
of outdoor bulletin boards, in 
strategic parts of Cleveland 
upon the main heavily traveled 
thoroughfares. These large boards 
were painted with a sketch of a 
mother and two children, the 
bank’s message reading “Insure 
Your Intentions by a Life In- 
surance Trust’’—brief copy, it is 
true, but poster copy must be 
short to be effective, to give the 

motorist or pedestrian the story 
in a flash. In this instance a complete 
thought regarding a service of the 
Trust Department was adaptable to a 
short and catchy phrase. 


ALTHOUGH only the larger banking 
institutions having an advertising 
department or an advertising counsellor 
—or both, as in our own case —are 
able to create and carry on an elaborate 
insurance trust campaign, the smaller 
institutions, may purchase some really 
fine insurance trust literature with a 
complete series of newspaper adver- 
tisements, direct-by-mail material and 
lobby and window display posters 
from anyone of several reputable con- 
cerns specializing in the production 
and sale of syndicated material. Usu- 
ally these campaigns are sold exclu- 
sively to one bank in each city or 
town. 
Whether the banker writes his own 


campaign or buys it outright, is im- . 


material so long as the copy is good. 
The important fact to bear in mind 
is the necessity for close co-operation 
with the life insurance underwriter and 
to stimulate it either as the Guardian 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Twenty-nine 


Got Ter See Cary First 


A Banker in the West Virginia Moun- 
tains Who Has Built $2,000,000 Deposits 


Cary, himself 


FEW years ago two men were 
A\ rising horseback through the 

mountains of Logan County, West 
Virginia, trying to lease some of the 
valuable coal land in that territory. 
One morning they arrived at a moun- 
tain cabin and began negotiating for 
a lease of the man’s property. He 
listened to their! proposition and said 
with the peculiar mountaineer drawl: 
“T want ter lease my property, an’ yer 
figgers soun’ all right, but afore I deal 
with ye, I must see Cary.” 

The newcomers accepted the state- 
ment and promised to return later. 
They went to another house, and after 
the man had listened to the “‘furreners” 
he said: ‘“Thet soun’s good, but I’ll 
have ter see Cary afore I kin give ye 
my answer.” 

At the next house the wife owned 
the land, but as was customary in the 
mountains, the husband did the talk- 
ing. While the men were discussing 
the matter, the owner of the property 
came in from the kitchen and said to 
her husband: ‘Before ye make any 
contrac’ with these strangers, yer 
better see Cary.” 

One of the men asked: “Who is 
this lady Cary whom we hear so 
much about in Logan?” 

The mountaineer looked at him in 
Surprise and said: ‘“‘Don’t yer know 
Cary? Ef ye plan ter do any bizness 


in this county, 
ye had better get 
acquainted with 
Cary Alderson. 
An’ he ain’t no 
lady, either.” 

Thirty - seven 
yearsago, J.Cary 
Alderson, walked 
out of the Uni- 
versity of Vir- 
ginia after hav- 
ing completed a 
law course at 
that institution. 
He had _previ- 
ously been 
granted a Bach- 
elor of Arts 
Degree at 
Hamp den- 
Sidney College. 
He says himself 
that he had no 
definite plans, and certainly he never 
dreamed of being a banker. 

When he returned to his home 
town, Alderson, West Virginia, named 
in honor of his father, he was un- 
decided what to do. But a friend in- 
formed him that there was an opening 
for a young lawyer at the little town of 
Aracoma, now Logan. In order to get 
there he was compelled to ride horse- 
back over the mountains fifty miles. 
He sent his trunk by way of a boat on 
the Guyan River, but on account of 
the ice, he did not receive it until 
spring. In the middle of the winter he 
succeeded in getting credit at one of 
the stores for a $4 overcoat. 

Aracoma was a little mountain 
village when Mr. Alderson arrived. 
There were few people in the com- 
munity, two or 
three stores, and 
the county court- 
house. Here the 
unknown, inex- 
perienced lad 
began the practice 
of law. It was not 
long until he 
proved to the sat- 
isfaction of the 
people in that and 
adjoining terri- 
tory that he was 
trustworthy. In 


on His Reputation for Fair Dealing 
By PHIL CONLEY 


commenting about the situation at that 
time, Mr. Alderson said: “I attempted 
to adapt myself to the situation, and 
soon found that the people in the 
mountains of Logan County were as 
fine a class of people as I had ever met. 
They were absolutely fair and honest.” 


"THERE was not much money in that 

mountain section when Mr. Alderson 
arrived. It was before the railroad 
was built into the county. It was 
before the great coal development. 
Mr. Alderson soon decided that there 
should be a bank in the community. 
He thought it would be a good thing 
for everybody concerned. The leading 
business men in the village did not 
give him much encouragement at first. 
But that did not deter him. He 
gradually became acquainted with 
people. They came to him for advice 
and soon learned to trust him im- 
plicitly. 

The idea of a bank developed. 
People began talking more and more 
about it. Finally Mr. Alderson got a 
group of the leading business men in 
the county together, sixteen in all, and 
they decided to establish a financial 
institution. The doors of the Guyan 
Valley Bank were opened for business 
the first day of the century. Let Mr. 
Alderson tell about the opening of the 
bank. 

“In a little storeroom about twenty 
feet square, we installed a safe. I 
smile when I think of it. It was a 
second-hand iron safe which the board 
of directors purchased for $125. That 
was about the extent of our bank 
furniture, aside from an old desk. But 
we were not discouraged. 

“I was elected secretary, which 
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Thirty 


Bank Advertising on the 
Eve of a New Day 


eae with resources of over ONE BILLION 
DOLLARS adopted Harvey Blodgett’s Dollar- 
Education Plan within ninety days from its intro- 


duction. 
Banks which have already 


perienced an immediate response from the public, 


transcending their expectat 


Now a demonstrated success. 


licity stunt. Not 


far-reaching in scope. 
American tempo. 


‘“‘Destined to revolutionize bank 
advertising methods,”’ 
the best known banker-advertisers. 


We will send a copy of the current 


tion News,” 


“another advertising scheme.” A 
sensible, economical plan, based on sound logic; the 
crystallization of Mr. Blodgett’s long experience. 
mailing lists; no waste distribution. 
operate than a Christmas Club and infinitely more 
Peculiarly fitted to the “new 


and explain the Plan to any bank official 
who is genuinely interested. 


Harvey Blodgett Company 


inaugurated the plan ex- 
ions and ours. 


Not a sporadic pub- 


No 
Less trouble to 


says one of 


“Dollar Educa- 


1743-1745 University Avenue - - ST. PAUL 
=A 
JANUARY = 
8, 1916 i 
, 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL Ve) \) 
BANK, 
placed their first order for the Bank~ 
now nationally famous nerease 
THEY ARE STILL USING OBM! CLINTOCK @ 
THIS SYSTEM— MINNEAPOLIS 


This System must be right to 
hold, satisfy and continuously 
sell a customer eleven years. 


Write for our booklet, “All Over the Country” 
Your Bank Needs This System 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


If You Play Golf 


e You can save money 
on your golf balls 


Fine repainted or rewashed 
balls will save zo half your golf 
° ball play just as well 


as new For the beginner, 
TREY PUTT NEw! average or expert. 


Grade Per Doz. 
A Silver King or Dunlop, excellent condition. . . .00 
B_ Silver King or Dunlop, slightly club marked...... 4.75 
A Kroflites or Spalding, excellent condition......... 4.75 
B ye | or Spalding, slightly club marked....... 4.00 
A ssorted Balls, excellent condition.............. 4.00 
B yee Balls, slightly club marked 


We will bill on open account to financial institutions. 
end for complete price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
ECONOMY GOLF BALL COMPANY 
7-9 Maiden Lane, New York 
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virtually meant the position of cashier, 
I was the only employee, and my 
compensation was the munificent sum 
of $50 a month. When the bank was 
opened, there was $2,500 which was 
the total of the stock that had been 


_ subscribed —one-tenth of the par value 
| of the 250 shares that had been bought 


by sixteen original stockholders. The 
largest amount of stock owned by any 
one man was twenty-five shares. 

“The early days after we started 
business were interesting. I knew 
every depositor by his first name; in 
fact, I knew practically everybody in 
the county. We kept open all day. 
But sometimes we would close for an 
afternoon or for a day, and leave a 
sign on the front door that the cashier, 
bookkeeper, teller, note clerk, and all 
the assistants had gone fishing. Pos- 
sibly the next day some of the town 
wags would come in and joke with all 
of these employees whose combined 
salary was fifty dollars a month, and 
try to tell a bigger fish story than we 
could. 

“Frequently a person would come 
in to cash a check and we would ask 
him to come back when we got some 
money. Many times I have paid out 
money on installments. If a man had 
a check for $500, I often would induce 
him to take one hundred that day and 
come back the next week for the 
balance. The mountain people who 
dealt with us seemed to have confi- 
dence in the bank, and for this reason 
we were able to deal with them in 
this manner.” 

Mr. Alderson said he had often 
heard stories about the mountain 
people being rough, mean, dishonest 
individuals —people who were not to 
be trusted. His experiences disproved 
this theory. Generally speaking they 
were strictly honest and aboveboard 
in their dealings. He told about his 
experiences with a teamster to illus- 
trate his point. 

‘Before the railroad came to Logan, 
we used to get our money by express 
from a little railroad station thirteen 
miles across the mountains, known as 
Dingess. I employed a rough moun- 
taineer teamster to get the money at 
the station and bring it to Logan. He 
hauled groceries for the local stores, 
and when he made his trip I would 
give him an order and he would get the 
money from the local express agent. 
He would often bring twenty to thirty 
thousand dollars in a canvas bag that 
he would throw up on the seat beside 
him. 

“Often it would be late at night, 
especially in winter time, before he 
would arrive in Logan. I would go to 
bed knowing full well that the money 
would be on hand in the morning. 
When the teamster arrived in town he 
would take the money to a warehouse, 
throw it down on the floor and turn a 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Championship Quality 


HAT last ounce of stamina . . . that final crowning over- 
plus of quality . marks the difference between the 
champion and the “‘also ran.”’ 


You might wonder why McBee ledger and statement forms 
can claim superiority in a market where so many makes are 
recognized as of “‘highest quality.”” But McBee can justly 
claim such a distinction. 


Grain running from bottom to top keeps leaves in perfect order 
in the tray, even after many trips through the posting machine; 
superior workmanship in ruling, printing, perforation and 
punching adds to the quality; paper specially made, and proved 
in practice, completes ‘“‘Championship Quality.” 


An agreeable surprise will greet you if you expect to pay 
considerably more for McBee Ledger Leaves and Statements. 
Pin samples on which you want prices to the coupon below. 


The MS BEE Binder Company 


Athens, Ohio 


Thirty-one 


McBee Posting Trays, 
Binders, Indexes, Guides 
and loose leaf record forms 
of all kinds are made on 
a “Championship Quality” 
basis. 


Buying materials in vol- 
ume and manufacturing 
in quantity in our splen- 
didly organized ‘“‘straight 
line’’ factory enable McBee 
to keep prices at levels 
which you will consider 
most reasonable. 


Offices in Principat Cities 


Loose Leaf Forms 
and Devices ~~ Factories: Athens,’O., St. Louis, Mo., Sussex, N. J. 


Card and Filing 
Systems 


General Record Binders 
Steel Ledger Trays 
Accounting Forms 
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The red dots on the maps indicate 
that Todd sales and service agencies 
are located to serve the centers of 

population everywhere. 


TODD SYSTEM 0 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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| 
| \y EVERY principal city of the United States and 
\ sixty-four foreign countries, Todd offices are 
» be found. 

These agencies were established and are 
quipped to do more than sell Todd products. 
‘he sale is merely the beginning of 'Todd interest 
ad responsibility. The service rendered is that 
’ experts—men whose character and training 
{them to discuss helpfully every phase of check 
protection. 
.y The assistance that ‘Todd experts have ren- 
A ised banks all over the world cannot be calcu- 
uted in dollars and cents. By preaching the 
(agers of check fraud, they have been a tre- 
uendous factor in curbing the slip-shod methods 
» often employed by careless depositors. By 
ntroducing in banks Todd Protectographs and 
Greenbac Checks, they have provided real pro- 
tection against check-raising, forgery and coun- 
| terfeiting, for which banks themselves are often 
ield responsible. 


If your bank has not had the services of a 


Thirty-three 


Todd expert, you are overlooking information 
and business assistance that you could not secure 
from any other source. A Todd expert can show 
you how to speed up the work in the tellers’ cages ; 
how to make your depositors co-operate with 
your employees in this work; how to protect 
every check that is made out by your bank. 


Write or wire for a Todd expert to call and 
explain the Todd System of Check Protection. 
When he calls, remember that the company he 
represents has been a leader in the check-protec- 
tion field for twenty-eight years; that over a mil- 
lion Protectographs are now in use (in banks and 
business houses) in the United States alone; that 
Protectographs are writing the currency char- 
acters of 89 different countries; that every Pro- 
tectograph is kept in perfect working order by 
service men always available. The Todd Com- 
pany, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
Sole makers of the Protectograph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


| 


| 
| 


the Protectograph eliminates a large per- Todd Greenbac Checks, with their patented Standard Forgery Bonds cover the remain- 
centage of all check frauds by preventing self-canceling features, eliminate another ing check-fraud possibilities, namely, for- 
| ‘ited amounts. It is made in a variety major source of possible check losses by gery of signature and forgery of endorse- 
models, one for every type of business preventing change of payee’s name, date ment. Qualified Todd users receive policies 
~87.50 up. For private use the Personal and number and “counterfeiting.” Count- at the most advantageous discounts from 


Protectograph at $20 has a nation-wide less imprints of the word “VOID” appear the Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Com- 
the instant the forger’s acid is applied. pany, New York City. 


popularity. 


rte 


CHECK PROTECTION 
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Confid ence 


FTEN, it is the “stuff of which 
sales are made.”’ 


First impressions supply confidence. 
Efficiency, today, does not begin 
somewhere internally—in an office 
or an institution—behind doors 
and beyond eye-range! Its pres- 
ence is felt the very moment you 
stand at the threshold, hand on the 
open door. 


Globe-Wernicke Counter Height 
Units bridge the gap of friendliness 
in business—they express efficient 
service. Their sanitary, pleasant- 
to-the-touch, green, heavy battle- 
ship -linoleum top, bound in bright 
gleaming brass, invites the prospect 
who stands at your door. Their 
full-depth filing capacity—three 
drawers high—gives you double ad- 
vantage of your space, as files and 
as counters. They can be grouped 
to fit your office space, added to as 
desired —and there is aG-W Coun- 
ter Height for every need. 


The “‘life everlasting’”’ built into 
these units will win your confidence 
when you see them at your dealer’s 
store. Ask him for a copy of the 
booklet ‘“‘“Globe-Wernicke Counter 
Height Filing Cabinets,” or mail 
the coupon today. 


Slobe-Wernieke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 

Will G-W Counter Heights bridge the 
gap between us and our prospects? We'd 
like to see their many uses put to work. 
Mail us a copy of the booklet ‘‘Globe- 
Wernicke Counter Height Filing Cabinets.” 


| 


(Continued from page 30) 


barrel over it. We never lost a cent 
by this loose means of bringing money 


tothe bank. One night the warehouse 


caught fire, and the people in the town 
became very much excited about the 
bank’s money. We attempted to 
develop the feeling that the bank be- 
longed to the community; that its 
prosperity meant prosperity for them.” 

The bank was not to remain in the 
little storeroom where it started. 
Three years after it began business, the 
directors decided to erect a building. 
This was no small task, situated as the 
town was thirteen miles from a rail- 
road. They were not compelled to 
make brick without straw, but it 
amounted to virtually that. They 
excavated for a basement, and the clay 
they took out of the ground was made 
into bricks for the building. They 
went below town, and quarried out of 
stone for the walls. 

It required about a year to complete 
the building. The people named it the 
“Old Stone Bank,” and it still retains 
that name. Mr. Alderson says he is 
unable to understand how they antici- 
pated their needs as they did. When 
the railroad came bringing with it the 
development of the vast coal territory 
and resultant prosperity, the building 
these directors erected without expecta- 
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tion of such overwhelming increase jn 
their business, was adequate for all 
their needs. 

Mr. Alderson says that when he 
entered upon his duties as manager of 
this bank, he had never been inside of 
a bank before except to do the ordinary 
business of depositing money or cashing 
acheck. For several years he has been 
president of the bank. Visit him today, 
sees him sitting behind a plain table 
with little piles of papers arranged 
neatly and orderly before him, hear his 
quiet answers, and you will understand 
why the people of that county soon 
learned to respect him and to have 
confidence in his statements. There is 
no show, no dramatic flourishes, and 
no attempt to four-flush. 

One prominent business man in 
Logan said to me: ‘““When you ask Mr. 
Alderson for a loan, he closes his eyes 
behind his heavy rimmed glasses, 
holds an imaginary meeting of the 
Board of Directors, opens his eyes and 
tells you whether you are to be favored. 
That statement is final. It is reported 
he never missed his guess in making a 
loan.” 

This is probably the reason that 
today the Guyan Valley Bank under 
the personal supervision of this pioneer 
has deposits of nearly two million 
dollars. 


Bread Upon the Waters 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


a OT sufficient funds,” the paying 
teller said as be pushed the check 
through the wicket. 

“How short?” 
demanded. 

“$13 —don’t suppose I ought’a told 
you that, but it slipped out before I 
thought,” the teller told him. 

“Well, I suppose it might as well be 
$130, for I don’t imagine you’d hand 
over what there is as a part payment 
on the check?” 

“Of course not. If it were 13 cents 
short we’d have to refuse payment 
just the same.” 

“All right, but the big idea’s just 
struck me between the eyes,” the payee 
said. He walked across to the desk, 
made out a deposit slip for $13 to the 
credit of the maker of the check, and 
slipped it through the receiving teller’s 
wicket together with a ten, a two anda 
one. 

‘Place that to his credit,’ the payee 
ordered. 

The teller looked doubtful. 

“It’s a new idea, but I suppose the 
money’s your own, I can see no reason 
why you shouldn’t be allowed to 
deposit it to the other fellow’s credit, 
if you feel that way,” the teller 
answered, accepted the deposit and the 


the payee 
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depositor strolled back to the paying 
teller’s window. 

“Now, will you kindly cash this 
check?” was the bland request, and 
the teller counted out the cash without 
the slightest objection. 

Then, when the maker of the check 
learned of the $13 gift, he took the 
bank to task in pointed terms. 

“IT never intended for that check to 
be paid,”’ he declared. 

“Then you shouldn’t have given it,” 
the bank told him. 

“But, it wouldn’t have been paid if 
you hadn’t let him make that deposit 
in my name.” 

“Well, I don’t think we'll continue 
that as a regular practice,” the bank 
president maintained, “but we claim 
that we had a legal right to accept the 
deposit, if we wished, without incurring 
any liability to you.” 

This situation is no imaginary one, 
and American banks, no doubt, are 
frequently called on to accept such 
charitable deposits, but apparently the 
only ruling of the American Courts on 
the point is the Pennsylvania case of 
Bromley vs Bank (9 Philadelphia, 
page 522), where the court ruled that 
the bank was justified in accepting the 
deposit if it wished. 
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HOoOuSE 


CLEARING 


FOR 


PERE 


Are you as careful 
with the bank’s money 
as you are with your 

depositors’ money? 


If so, you will look into the method used 
in printing the forms displayed on this 
page, because they were produced — by 
other bankers—at much lower cost than 
the forms used in your own bank (unless 
you are already using the same method). 

The quality of the printing done by 
these banks is entirely satisfactory to them 
—and who is more critical of printed 
matter than a banker? 


Please observe, also, the variety and 


me 
€ COMPany 


Saint 


W.M. Kemmerer 


number of these forms. Perhaps you 
haven’t realized how big your bank’s 
annual printing bill is. One item only — 
imprinting check books—has often paid 
for a Multigraph by the saving effected. 


Let us show you actual samples and 
cost figures of other banks. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1838 EAST 40th ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
(Also listed in telephone books in 50 leading cities.) 
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The Time—Now 


The Plan 


As manufacturers of the most 
successful incentive to stimulate 
systematic savings—the CALEN- 
DAR BANK—we have originated 
a SURE METHOD of securing new 
accounts at a lower cost to you 
than any other plan heretofore 
employed by progressive bankers. 


Your Problems 


First—Getting the prospect 
started saving. 


Second—Keeping his balance 
growing. 


We Solve Them 


Our plan and the Calendar Bank 
get the new depositors and sub- 
stantial active accounts with no 
effort on your part. We do it all 
and without cost to you until a 
year has elapsed and then you pay 
only for actual results. 


If you are interested in this proven 
method, which has won the whole- 
hearted approval of many bankers 
to whom we can refer you, let us 
explain. No obligations incurred 
by sending the coupon below to us. 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co., 
Plankinton Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please forward revised price list. 
Shall we send sample bank 


Yes 

No 


ES, business is growing more and 
more impersonal every day. No 
longer is a man known by his character 
—he is judged by his statement, and 
his statement alone. 
Before long the card of a typical 
business man will read, 


J. J. Jones 
Fly Swatters Saxophones 
Total Resources over $300,000. 


Of course he will carry his full 
statement, sworn to by a firm of cer- 
tified public accountants, in his vest 
pocket—and this will serve as his 
admission card to country clubs, night 
clubs, luncheon clubs, banks and boot- 
leg establishments. 


“I hear the banker’s son won the 
health department’s fly-swatting con- 
test.” 

“Yes —the prize was offered for the 
largest number of dead flies turned in 
at the end of two weeks. The banker’s 
kid didn’t even get himself a swatter — 
all he did was to go down to the bank 
on Saturday nights and sweep up the 
dead ones in the display windows.” 


Now don’t you wish you'd kept 
those Liberty Bonds? 


The times are certainly decadent. 
No longer is the brass cuspidor an 
absolutely necessary part of the equip- 
ment of the teller’s cage. In fact, it is 
rumored that some of these effeminate 
youngsters no longer chew tobacco at 
all, but have resorted to the childish 
pastime of masticating gum! So the 
age becomes softer, forgetful of the 
habits of manhood, slipping slowly but 
surely into the lap of luxury. Why, 
it’s even worse than that—it is 
reported that some banks no longer 
encourage tellers to pad their cheeks 
with scrap—in fact, some banks 
even forbid it! What is the world 
coming to! It was in such a bank 
that — 


There was an old teller, Horatius, 
Who lived in an attic quite spacious — 
In public, ‘tis true 
He never did chew — 
But up in the attic—my gracious! 


However, in most banks, the ques- 
tion of chewing is probably left to 
the individual teller. He can if he 
choose! 


You can be pretty sure of guessing 
a man’s income correctly if you double 
what he reports on his income tax 
blank and check that against half of 
the amount he tells the neighbors. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


“IT hear Jones tried to walk the 
clothes-line last night.” 
—he did.”’ 


“I didn’t know Jones was a tight- 
rope walker.” 

“He isn’t—he was a tight rope- 
walker.” 


Strange, isn’t it, how quickly words 
become obsolete? The wielder of the 
Big Stick was but yesterday stalking the 
beasts of the African jungle —and yet — 
What one of your young tellers or 
bookkeepers has ever heard of: 


Predatory capitalists, 

The Trusts, 

Malefactors of great wealth, 
Privileged interests, 
Monopolies —? 


Dead words. Whoever used to write 
that stuff must have bought stock in 
something. 


No—business is getting to be just 
like prize-fighting. We've quit trying 
to lick the other fellow. It’s just a 
question of how to split the gate. 


Well, perhaps Julius Caesar didn’t 
so much mind being stabbed on the 
Ides of March. If he had lived, he 
would have had to pay his income tax. 


We have our pet solution to the farm 
relief problem — 

Give the farmers the banks, and let 
them see how they enjoy paying cur- 
rent interest rates on savings deposits 
these days. 

If they won’t be glad to get back to 
the farms, I miss my guess. 


There are certain business men who 
claim (of course we don’t agree with 
them) that this here now iceless re- 
frigeration is not new at all—that 
bankers have always used this method. 


In reply, may we suggest that 
bankers (of course we don’t agree with 
them) claim that this here now hot air 
heating is not new at all —that certain 
business men, etc., etc. 


In fact, the only things upon which 
bankers and other business men can 


agree are golf, liquor and musical 
comedies. 


Plus, perhaps, Congress. 


The most popular indoor sport of 
Captains of Industry, these days, is to 
imagine “what J would do if I were 
Mussolini.” 
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sales greater than other 
electric 


The Frigidaire frost-coil and 
self-sealing tray fronts keep 
the temperature in freezing 
trays always below freezing. 
Ice cubes can be frozen easily 
and quickly, and in many 


colors and flavors, 


wo Frigidaire goes into your 
home, all refrigeration worry, 
annoyance, and’ inconvenience is 
ended. You have a refrigerator that 
is always cold—kept at constant 
low temperatures by Frigidaire direct 
frost-coil cooling. 


When you put fresh foods in 
Frigidaire they stay fresh. All the 
appetizing flavor, and all the food 
values are perfectly preserved. At 
every meal you enjoy foods that taste 
better and are better—foods that 
have been kept pure and wholesome 


Thirty-seven 


Complete and permanent 
independence of outside ice 
supply. 


2 


Uninterrupted service— 
proved by the experience of 
more than 300,000 users. 


3 


A food compartment that 
is 12° colder without ice— 
temperatures that keep 
foods fresh. 


4 


Direct frost-coil cooling and 
self-sealing tray fronts, giv- 
ing a dessert and ice-making 
compartment always below 
freezing. 


. 
Beautiful metal cabinets 
designed, built and insu- 
lated exclusively for electric 
refrigeration. 


6 


An operating cost that is 
surprisingly low. 


Value made possible only by 
quantity production, Gen- 
eral Motors purchasing 
power and G.M.A.C. terms. 


in an atmosphere of frosty, health- 
protecting cold. 

And instead of buying ice you make 
ice—all you need for table use. And 
the same compartment that freezes 
ice cubes will quickly and easily make 
a wide variety of frozen desserts. The 
Frigidaire ice and dessert compart- 
ment is always ready—always kept 
below freezing by Frigidaire self- 


sealing tray fronts and Frigidaire 
Arrange now to enjoy the con- 
venience and advantages of Frigidaire. 
Visit the nearest Frigidaire Sales 
Office or mail the coupon for complete 
information. 
FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 

Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 

Dept. Q8, DAYTON, OHIO 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me illustrated booklet on Frigidaire. 
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Your Best Salesman 


Direct by mail advertising will prove 
your most effective and least costly 
sales force if you increase its volume, 
speed it to its destination, reduce its 
cost of preparation, and improve its 
appearance thru the use of the 


STANDARD 
Postal Permit System 


The Standard Postal Permit Machine auto- 
matically separates, feeds, imprints stamp- 
mark, postmark, and cancellation marks in 
various colors of ink and denominations of 
postage; counts, seals, and stacks mail at the 
rate of 10,000 pieces per hour. 


Standard Postal Permit System eliminates 
lost postage and labor of es postage 
stamps, hand sealing, and cancellation of 
your mail at the Post Office. It is the most efficient 
and speediest way to mail; controls postage accounting; 
operates without or ag charges. Write for 
Booklet, ‘‘How to Red Cost of Mailing.’’ 


— US.POSTAGE 
5 


NS is on | on mail in various 
of postage. 


Other Cost-Cutting Machines 


Standard Envelope Sealers—Seal mail with maxi- 
mum efficiency and minimum labor and maintenance 
expense. 

Standard Stamp Affixers—Affix postage stamps, 


precancelled stamps, stickers, or labels five times faster 
by hand. 


STANDARD MAILING MACHINES CO. 


in principal cities 
Service extended everywhere 


1935 Revere Road EVERETT, MASS. 


lest he should lose the precious pieces 
of wood, and how, in connection with 
one payment for the fleet, then much 
in arrears, he had to ask the Excheq- 
uer to split the Tally into smaller ones, 
as he found it impossible to discount 
the full sum with the ‘“‘Lombarde 
street”’ goldsmiths. 

The rough drawing of a Tally, re- 


THE BURROUGHS 


Tallies, Talkers and Tellers 


(Continued from page 21) 


and of the rent to Hock-tide in 
the 56th year (of Henry III) by 
the hands of John Squire and Ralph 
Hare. 

Numbers of these quaint money 
documents are to be seen at the Public 
Record Office in London, and no doubt 
many others are in existence, private 
ones having been commonly in use. 


Tallies 


produced with this article, appeared in 
Hall’s “Antiquities of the Exchequer.” 
It was issued in the reign of Henry III. 
The top portion is the counterfoil, 
showing the cross incision and the 
hacking of the knife down the rest of 
its length; the lower is the Stock re- 
moved, with one half of the notches 
and the inscription, which of course 
also appears on the other side of the 
Counterstock. This specimen has 
twelve notches on one side, represent- 
ing £1 each, and others, equivalent to 
four shillings and four pence opposite. 
The inscription reads; Agreement the 
Reeve of Ledecombe for monies re- 
ceived for his farm at Lady Day 


The system has by no means fallen 
altogether in desuetude. Small shop- 
keepers, until quite recently, gave 
tallies; left luggage at stations and 
coats in theaters are still accounted for 
on a paper tally; museums and exhi- 
bitions, taking charge of the property 
of sightseers, attach metal discs and 
hand duplicates to the owners to be 
matched up later, while the modern 
business method of labelling letters for 
reply, is but another form of the split 
wooden tallies of our ancestors which. 
in their passing, were yet powerful 
enough to destroy the home of the 
Parliament that had decreed their 
destruction. 


The $500 Deposit 


HE old “‘fireside” idea that “‘a gift 

will not stand law,”’ is unfounded. 
A person of sound mind may give 
away anything that he owns to any 
person that he pleases, if the rights of 
his creditors are not prejudiced, and 
provided always that there has been 
some delivery of the gift, actual or 
symbolical. 

An interesting decision along this 
line is the ruling of the Indiana courts 
in the case of Ogden vs National 
Bank, reported in 145 N.E. 514, 
where the evidence showed that a 
depositor in an Indiana bank was 
about to go to a hospital for medical 
treatment. 

“T want you to come down to the 
bank with me,” the depositor said to 
her mother, and when they reached the 
bank the depositor went up to the 
cashier’s window. 

“I’ve got $500 deposited to my 
credit, and I want you to fix it so that 
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mother can check it out at any time,” 
the depositor explained. 

“T will need your mother’s signa- 
ture,” the cashier said, and had the 
mother sign one of the usual cards. A 
few hours later the depositor handed 
her mother a box which contained the 
bank book covering the $500 deposit. 

“I’ve given mother everything,” 
the depositor told the other members 
of the family. She went to the hos- 
pital, from there to the cemetery, and 
then the question was whether there 
had been a valid gift of the $500 deposit. 

“There was no legal delivery of the 
deposit as required by law,” the other 
claimants contended. 

“The direction to the bank to pay 
the money to me, together with the 
delivery of the pass book, was as 
complete a delivery as possible under 
the circumstances,”’ the mother argued, 
and the Indiana courts, in the case 
referred to, ruled in her favor. —M.L.H. 
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Alert to ever changing business con- 
ditions — Alive to every trend of 
commerce and industry —Farsighted 
policies which have placed the services 
of the First National Bank in Detroit 
far beyond the mere mechanics of 
banking and have made the financial 
counsel of this institution invaluable 
to industries and individuals of 
Detroit since 1863. 


‘“‘There’s a Branch near you”’ 


NATIONAL BANK 
iii, CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 
FIRST NATIONAL DETROIT 
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LARGER FLAP—of per- 
fected design. 

HEAVIER, SMOOTHER 
GUMMING—clear to edge. 


These improved features embodied in 


insure Greater Protection and 
Safer Sealing 
Made in all standard and special sizes, and 


all papers. An exclusive product of the 
Associated Envelope Makers. 


Ask nearest maker for FREE SAMPLES, 


and valuable ‘‘idea book” — “Envelope 
omies"’ 


ASSOCIATED 
ENVELOPE 
MAKERS 


LOS ANGELES 
Coast Envelope Company 
610 East Second Street 
Phone— Metropolitan 3113 


Berk. En 

owitz Envelope Company 
19th and Campbell Sereets 

Phone— Harrison 0092 
DES MOINES 

Berkowitz Enve Company 

1013-15-17 Walnut Sereet 
Phone— Walnut 957 


ST. Louls 
Berkowia Envelope Company 
Locust, 239d and Se. Charles Ses. 

—Central 2525 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Company 
ve rs. and Lithographers 
500 South Fifth Sereet 
CHICAGO 

Brown Paper Goods Company 
900-910 West Lake Sereet 
Phone — Haymarket 7027 


BALTIMORE 
Oles Envelope Corporation 
Montebello Avenue, Near 25th Sc. 
Phone— Homewood 8968 


CLEVELAND 
The Wolf Envelope Company 
1749-1781 East 22nd Screet 
Phone—Prospect 3470 


DETROIT 
The Wolf Detroit Envelope Co. 
530 Piquette Avenue 
Phone — Northway 2094 


PHILADELPHIA 
Whinng- Patterson Company 
320 North 1 3th Sereet 
Phone — Locust 0545 


NEW YORK CITY 
Berlin and Jones Company 
547-553 West 27th Street 
Phone— Chickering 8680 


BOSTON 
Boston Envelope Company 
315 Centre St.—Jamana Plain 
— Jamaica 4870 
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The Man Behind the Statement 


By J. C. LIPMAN 
Vice-president, Union Bank & Trust Company, Los Angeles 


ERTAIN basic fundamentals are 

inherent and must be adhered to 
in the successful conduct of a bank. 
These may be set out as Character, 
Capacity and Capital—the three C’s 
of credit extension. 

In order to establish a credit at a 
bank, an applicant must prove by 
documentary evidence, or otherwise, 
that he has sufficient capital. That is, 
his investment should be sizable and 
commensurate with the kind or char- 
acter of business in which he is engaged. 
He must, of course, have the Capacity, 
—that is, the ability and knowledge of 
the business. He may have enough 
money in his business, and he may have 
the required ability, but if he is not 
honest, the loan should be refused. 

Resources he can accumulate, and 
knowledge of his trade he can acquire 
by experience. But if he bears a 
reputation for dishonesty, it is not easy 
to convince the credit manager that 
he is now reliable and dependable and 
entitled to use the bank’s money. In 
other words, the Character of the 
applicant is carefully scrutinized. 

Character is what a _ person is. 
Reputation is what he is supposed to be. 
Character is in himself. Reputation 
is in the minds of others. Through 
antecedent and other information the 
banker formulates his opinion of the 
applicant. 

How often have we heard a bank 
credit man make the statement that 
the loan required was heavy on the 
statement, but they would let him 
have it. Why? —Because the borrower 
had a proved record for honesty and 


trustworthiness. The officers know 
that should his venture unexpectedly 
prove a failure, they might have to 
wait for the return of their funds, but 
that they would suffer no loss even- 
tually. 

If a bank’s loan losses were scanned 
closely, it would be found that the 
small recoveries were frequently due 
to the dissipation of the assets in a 
manner which could not be explained 
by the insolvent debtor—and the 
accumulation of liabilities leaves you 
incredulous. 

A financial statement is accepted, 
based on your confidence in the signer, 
unless the figures are made up by a 
recognized accountant, and even then 
the inventory figures are frequently 
accepted on the written statement of 
the party examined. 

The human element reflects Char- 
acter through every set of figures on 
the statement. Although the party is 
morally responsible, he may be very 
optimistic in his valuations. He may 
fail to take depreciation, and he may 
over-estimate the quality of some of 
his accounts receivable. 

On the other hand, we frequently 
meet the statement where the report 
shows the assets scaled down to the 
fullest extent allowed by law. So as 
to properly guide you in your decision, 
the statement must therefore be ana- 
lyzed with a picture of the maker con- 
stantly before you. 

Which brings us back once again to 
CHARACTER -—the man behind the 
statement —which in the final analysis, is 
of prime importance in credit granting. 


The Alaska Clams 


vy E’RE going into the clam busi- 

ness in Alaska,” A and B ex- 
plained. ‘We'll ship the clams to our 
Seattle agent in your name, deliver the 
bills of lading to you, you advance 70 
per cent of the value as the bills are 
delivered, our agent will sell the clams 
and deposit the proceeds in a Seattle 
bank to your credit.” 

“That will be satisfactory,” the Bank 
of Alaska agreed. Several shipments 
were made in this way, then a shipment 
was made in the name of a third party, 
but the bill of lading was delivered to 
the bank, and the bank made the 
usual advance on that bill as well. 

Then, after the agent had sold the 
clams in question, and while the pro- 
ceeds were still in his hands, a creditor 
sued A and B, and garnisheed the 
funds in the hands of the agent. 

“We advanced 70 per cent of that 
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shipment, and our unpaid advances 
largely exceed the total amount held 
by the agent,” the Bank of Alaska 
interposed. 

“You have no claim on this money 
when the clams were shipped in the 
name of the third party,” the creditor 
retorted. 

This point came before the Washing- 
ton Supreme Court in the case of Hull 
vs Myers, 235 Pac. 786, where the 
courts ruled in favor of the bank. 

“It seems to us that this is a clear 
case of a pledging by A and B of their 
product, the delivery thereof to the 
agent who was agreed upon as a trustee 
to hold and handle the pledge, and 
since the bank made this advance on 
the faith of the pledge, a valid pledge 
was thus consummated, and the pledged 
property was placed wholly beyond 
their control,” said the court. — M.L.H. 
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Rivet-Grip Vertical type 

bank vault reinforcement is 

designed for use in vault 

walis from 12-in. to 30-in. 

thick, andinconnection with 

vault doors from 4-in. to 
24-in. thick. 


Rivet-Grip Horizontal type 

bank vault reinforcement is 

designed for use in vault 

walls from 27-in. to 60-in. 

thick, andinconnection with 

vault doors from 18-in. 
48-in. thick. 


More than 300 National and 
State Banks throughout the 
United States have installed 
Rivet-Grip vaults. Rivet-Grip 
protects 39 vaults within the 
limits of New York City alone. 


Nine Federal Reserve Bank 
vaults in as many cities have 
this Rivet-Grip balanced pro- 
tection. 


The new Equitable Trust Company Bui Broad and Wall Streets. 


Idi 
Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects The Thompson-Starret Company, Builders 


Equitable Trust Reorders Rivet-Grip 
for New 4-Story Vault 


E huge four-story vault which Vault Reinforcement, having pre- 
is to be a feature of the 38-story viously installed it in a branch 
building the Equitable Trust Com- bank. 


pany is erecting in New York, will Rivet-Grip Vaults protect billions in 
be protected by tough, unyielding cash and securities in the financial 
Rivet-Grip steel units embedded in center of the world. Nearly two 
concrete enclosure walls. score of bank vaults in New York 
Equitable Trust officials were familiar City proper are built on Rivet-Grip 
with the Rivet-Grip System of Bank specifications. 


Write for brochure which explains why Rivet-Grip is selected 
to protect the vaults in so many important banks 


THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


2400 Prospect Avenue :: :: Cleveland, Ohio 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 
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Why Banks 
Prefer 

National 

“| Safety Paper 


Safe . . . distinctive 
looking. . . easy to 
4 write upon ... of 


obvious high qual- 


ity—thesearesome 
of the reasons 
why banks prefer 
checks on National 


Safety Paper. 
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Your lithographer 
ly th 
=} can supply them. 
Samples on re- 
quest. Write us. 
George La Monte & Son 
=~ Founded 1871 2 
61 Broadway 
=~ A New York = 
= 
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This Publicity Business 


By HARRY B. WINSOR 


Bees the pack of bank publicity 
cards and sort them. Throw aside, 
for now, all except one, an ace. That 
card is a mighty good one for the bank 
publicity man to have in his hand. It 
is the subject of business conditions 
used as the basis for news stories. 

More and more are newspapers 
publishing interviews, reports, fore- 
casts and opinions of bankers upon 
business conditions. Many papers 
publish frequently charts and graphs 
prepared and furnished by banks and 
bankers. How can this ace in the hand 
of the trained publicity man be made 
to take tricks for his organization? 

A glance at the way this card is 
played by a bank or two may answer 
that question better than generalities. 

The other day I picked up a copy of 
the Alliance Review, a daily newspaper 
published in Alliance, Ohio. Glancing 
through its pages I paused. The first 
thing that caught my eye, naturally, 
was the lead editorial. The caption 
read: “Business and Financial Con- 
ditions.” A paragraph reviewing in a 
general way the national situation 
opened the subject. The second para- 
graph surprised me. For it started out, 
“In a general discussion of the business 
outlook, the Alliance First National 
Bank, in part, says—’’ Then followed 
two and a half inches of sound facts 
about business. Further down in the 
editorial another paragraph read: ““The 
Alliance bank further points out that a 
number of new industrial records will 
be marked in 1926.” I have since read 
that newspaper with interest and peri- 
odically I find either an editorial or a 
short item on the market page, 
usually accompanied by a chart giving 
facts, not forecasts, of business, each 
of which is credited to the First 
National Bank. 


ND why shouldn’t a bank talk 
business? Bankers are consulted by 
their customers on business problems 
as well as upon financial affairs. By 
the very nature of its business a bank 
must keep in close touch with condi- 
tions throughout the nation. From 
the standpoint of the newspaper it is 
good to have an occasional item of 
news reporting facts and statistics 
credited to one of the local banks. 
From the standpoint of the bank, the 
value is obvious. Every man who 
reads these little business items ap- 
pearing in that Alliance newspaper is 
gaining the conviction that this bank 
knows its business and keeps in touch 
with the nation’s business. 
I need hardly mention the best- 
known banking institutions in the 
country and their publicity activities 
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in the field of business news. Cleve- 
land, being my home, naturally comes 
to mind first. Here we have one of the 
nation’s well-known experts on busi- 
ness conditions, Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. Through Colonel 
Ayres’ signed articles and interviews 
with him in Cleveland papers and 
other newspapers, as well as the 
business and banking magazines, the 
Cleveland Trust Company gets pub- 
licity of inestimable value. Other 
bankers of Cleveland are frequently 
quoted on this all-important theme. 
C. L. Bradley, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, is 
well known for his study of business 
conditions and the articles that he has 
prepared for Cleveland papers. Clay 
Herrick, vice-president of the Guardian 
Trust Company, is another banker 
whose opinions on business conditions 
are frequently seen in Cleveland news- 
papers. One of Cleveland’s news- 
papers published during the past year 
short articles accompanied by graphs 
and charts, prepared by the United 
Bank. 

But stories on business conditions 
released by banks for newspaper publi- 
cation are not confined to the large 
cities. Not long ago, while examining 
a copy of the Syracuse Herald, I found 
an interesting article about one of the 
key industries, furnished to the paper 
by the Salt Springs National Bank. 

In the Huntington Advertiser of 
Huntington, W. Va., I have frequently 
read editorials occupying many inches 
of space credited to the First Hunting- 
ton National Bank. 

The First National Bank of Brooklyn 
furnishes articles on business condi- 
tions to the Brooklyn Eagle at regular 
intervals; in Detroit, the Merchants 
National Bank has frequently been 
quoted in The Detroit Free Press; the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch carries items 
dealing with the business situation 
credited to the National Bank of 
Commerce. The Citizens Trust and 
Savings Bank of Columbus has been 
furnishing specially prepared news- 
paper material on business conditions 
to two of the leading Columbus news- 
papers. The Buffalo Courier has 
carried many an article credited to the 
Liberty Bank. These are only a few of 
hundreds that could be mentioned. 

‘You may recall immediately cases 
with which you may be familiar in 
which banks receive many columns of 
free publicity on business conditions. 
Some banks succeed in supplying at 
least one article each month to the 
financial editor for publication. Is 
there any other subject that presents 


(Continued on page 44) 
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This photograph shows a girl 
at work, posting with the 
“Y and E’’ Commercial Book- 
keeper’s Desk. The 
drawer contains the patented 
“Y and E” check sorter with 
21 check compartments. Other 
drawers may be used for filing 
signature cards, checks or 
other material. 


Patented Wind-proof 
Check Sorter 
Signature Card filing 
Check Filing Trays 
Closed and Filled 

Ledger and State- 
ment Rack 


Sliding Desk Top 


This new desk will save 
time and space in your bank 


HIS new “Y and E’”’ Commercial Bookkeeper’s 
Desk is designed especially for use with mechani- 
cal accounting systems in banks. 


In the space usually occupied by the folding leaf 
of a bookkeeping machine, this desk provides a 
wind-proof check and deposit slip sorter, a signature 
card file, a check file, and extra space for stationery 
storage. 


Installation of “Y and E” 
The new desk is of steel throughout, finished in —A 
olive green and trimmed with bronze. The top is 
covered with durable green linoleum and is provided 
with a guard rail at back and sides to prevent papers 
from being blown off or brushed off. 


The front, top, bottom and back are of ““Y and E” 
fire-wall construction—steel plus asbestos. 


Write for complete circular describing this desk, 
together with our new “Y and E”’ book of office 


equipment. 
“Y and Bookkeeper’s 
Desks in Ardmore National 
Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
YAWMAN 4x» FRBE MFG.(0. 
507 JAY STREET P a ROCHESTER, N. Y. YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. 


507 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me a free copy of the ““Y and 


Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets—Steel Shelving . 
Desks—Safes—Office Systems and Supplies 
Bank and Library Equipment 


Address 
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Be Throw Away Rubber Stamps—The 
a Saving Will Buy Your Endorser 


“a AUTOMATIC QUANTITY FEED CHECK ENDORSERS 
Be SINGLE FEED ENDORSERS 
as METERED MAILING MACHINES 


Also manufacturers of well-known 
HEY-DOLPHIN POST OFFICE CANCELING MACHINES 


High 


Automatic 


Electric Drive 


Single Feed 


Model “‘ Junior’ Improved 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


Cable “‘Ipsonal” 634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Send for Booklet 


extra copies 


OF THIS ISSUE OF 


“@he 
Burroughs Clearing House 


may be obtained, while in stock, by forward- 
ing order with check at ten cents a copy. 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 42) 


such a wonderful opportunity for 
good banking publicity? 

What, then, are the obvious con- 
clusions? Let us look at it in two 
ways, first from the banker’s stand- 
point and then from the newspaper’s 
point of view. The bank that furnishes 
items on business conditions to its 
local newspapers gets favorable and 
constructive publicity bidding for the 
attention of business men and others 
keenly interested in trade conditions, 
and the newspapers must like that kind 
of material or they would not publish 
it. I know of one financial editor who 
was contemplating buying a chart 
service from a statistical syndicate 
house. He found that one of the local 
banks in his city had a statistical de- 
partment which could furnish up-to- 
the-minute material. Without paying 
for his syndicate service, the financial 
editor receives a timely chart each 
week, dealing with some fundamental 
line of trade. With these charts, short 
articles, prepared by the bank’s statis- 


Speed | tical department, appear. 


Most of the larger banking institu- 

tions maintain their own statistical 
departments, their own chart artists, 
either full time or part time, and 
prepare the news material themselves. 
Smaller institutions have the oppor- 
tunity to obtain business statistics 
| directly from the Government, from 
the Federal Reserve System, from the 
best known business economic services 
and through their local industries. 
There are several reliable organizations 
that produce this type of material for 
bankers and can be retained as the 
bank’s own statistical department. 
Some of the news items mentioned in 
this article may have been obtained 
through such organizations. It is not 
my aim to advance the interests of any 
particular group or service but to 
point out, for those who are interested 
in getting frequent newspaper public- 
ity, the excellent opportunity that the 
subject of business affords. 

The bank publicity director who 
throws up his hands in despair when 
the season is barren of bank anniver- 
saries, unusual lobby displays, elec- 
tions of officers, dividend news, in- 
_novations in service, employees’ con- 
tests, concerts, parties, hikes, or the 
like —when, in other words, nothing in 
the line of news seems to be aVailable- 
can turn with assurance to the business 
situation as his source for news stories. 


QBSERVED, Friday, a woman 
| wheeling a loaded baby carriage into 
| one of the downtown banks. * * “We 
are sorry, madam, but a baby is not 
collateral for a loan, not even a million- 
dollar baby such as yours.” 

—C. C. Bradner in Detroit Free Press. 
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Blazon Your Bank’s Personality 


on Th 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


HE crook does not know 

Wroe Nonalterable Bond 
is a safety paper. There are 
no marks to give it away. He 
uses ink eradicator, and a very 
marked tell-tale stain appears. 
He erases the colored tint— 
and the white stock appears 
beneath. He writes with ink— 
and the writing blurs. He tries 
to match the Pantagraph Tint— 
its original color has combined 
with our surface tint to MAKE 
A NEW COLOR, and he is baf- 
fled. HE HAS RUINED THE 
CHECK. He quits in disgust. 


Bond and Ledger 
Papers for Every 
Banking Use 
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e Immaculate Surface of 


OUR symbol—your trade mark—product of much study and 

thought—gets thousands of dollars of advertising—in window 
trims—the newspapers—bill-boards. But nowhere can it be done 
so effectively as on your checks.~ They circulate among thousands 
of people. 


Your symbol of service can be brought out more clearly on 
the solid color of Wroe Nonalterable Bond than on most 
existing safety papers. 


—and you give that little piece of paper an individuality that wins 
instant recognition—that dramatizes its entrance into store, factory, 
office, or home. 


You can insure your design standing out on your check, just where 
you want it—registering 100 percent on every man who handles it. 


If you are interested in learning more about this Superlative Safety 
Paper, just drop us the coupon below. 


W. E. WROE axnD COMPANY 


(Producers of Construction Bond) 
22 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


W. E. WROE & CO. 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago. 
Send me samples of 
WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 
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WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


Five Reasons Why You Should Specify 


YO2OCOUIN 


BIN LEDGER 


FOR ALL YOUR MACHINE 
BOOKKEEPING FORMS 


{ 


TYPOCOUNT never dog-ears, no 
. matter how much thumbing over 
ie | sheets get in the tray. This cannot 
| be said of cards. 
TYPOCOUNT is a space-saver, 
a since 25% more sheets can be inserted 
in a tray than card forms of the same 
weight. 
TYPOCOUNT never splits, breaks 
or cracks, with consequent possible 
tee | loss of part of an important record. 
Thisis due toits great strength and uni- 
ie form consistency all the way through. 
TYPOCOUNT costs no more and 
sometimes less than a good grade 
ft of card, 
Sah TYPOCOUNT is made by Byron 
Weston Company, recognized among 
leading printers and stationers as 
**Leaders in Ledger Papers.’’ The 
dag Weston water-mark is an assurance 
ofquality, durability and satisfaction. 


Byron Weston (company 


Al family of Paper Makers for over sixty-four years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
| New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


Tell Your Story 


YOUR advertising, properly written 
and placed, will pay. Let us tell 
you what we are accomplishing for 
35 clients in the Central West. Fees 
reasonable. Inquiries invited. 


Bankers Publishing Company 


Theo. E. Reeves, Manager. 


Financial Advertising Agency 


Toledo, Ohio. 


OME people still regard banks as 

cold-blooded institutions, with no 
heart or kindness or unselfishness. 
I’ve heard at least one business man 
say, “I wouldn’t want to entrust my 
affairs to a bank, they’re such heartless 
organizations.” 

As a matter of fact, every bank 
knows that an institution can’t exist 
without recognizing the ordinary cour- 
tesies of everyday life and some that 
aren’t so ordinary. A trust depart- 
ment, which incorporates itself to 
fulfill the functions of a human 
administrator, and do it more effi- 
ciently, can’t leave out the quality of 
mercy in its judgments and decisions. 
We want our trust departments to be 
fair and honorable and impartial. 
But heartless? Not for a minute. 

*“*As a matter of fact,’”? W. P. Welker, 
trust officer of the Ohio State Bank 
and Trust Company, Akron, Ohio, 
tells me, “every one of my assistants — 
eight of them-—could tell personal 
instances of unusual kindness to some 
of our wards. We can’t advertise 
these cases, because the public would 
suspect some ulterior motive, but the 
facts are there.” 

“Tell me one or two of these cases,” 
I urged. 

“Well, I recall the case of a boy only 
a year old, both of whose parents died 
within thirty-four hours of each other. 
We were appointed administrators of 
both the father’s and the mother’s 
estates. We had the boy at the City 
Hospital for a time, paying $3 a day 
for his keep, but that was too much, 
so we entered him finally in an orphan- 
age up in Cleveland, visiting him at 
regular intervals. A few months ago 
he was adopted by a couple down in 
Dayton. A member of my department 
has made three trips down there to see 
how is he, and he’s doing wonderfully 
well. His new parents are delighted 
to have him, and, of course, in giving 
him a lifetime home and the love of a 
new family we have done the very best 
we could, even better than we could 
have hoped.” 

I agreed with him. 

“Then there was an orphan boy, 
about seventeen, whose relatives would 
have nothing to do with him because 
he was so wild. He kept coming to us 
for money, and we did what we could 
with him, trying to encourage him to 
live on his monthly payments, but it 
seems he got into bad habits and we 
suspected he was taking dope. One 
evening I read in the paper that a boy 
with this name had been picked up by 
a railroad detective in a box car 
and been taken to the City Hospital 
in an unconscious condition. He 
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Let Doubters Ask the Children 


By FRED B. BARTON 


was suffering from uremic poisoning. 

“I immediately phoned a member of 
our trust department to meet me at the 
hospital, and together we watched be- 
side that boy’s bed until daybreak. 
We had him moved into a private 
room, engaged a nurse and told the 
doctors to do all they could for him. 
There wasn’t much we could do, but I 
know that if I were dying, I’d want to 
have some one standing near my bed- 
side and wishing me well.” 

But the boy was too far gone for 
any help. 

“He died at dawn,’ Mr. Welker 
went on, “and we had him buried 
decently and informed his uncle and 
aunt. We’re settling up the balance 
of the estate now, and of course will 
make a final accounting to his nearest 
relatives.” 

Somehow I never had thought of a 
trust department having to stay up 
all night to care for the wards put 
under its care. I thought that trust 
officers collected rents for absent or 
departed landlords, mailed checks to 
widows at stated times, protected 
lifetime savings from the ravages of 
oil-stock promoters and other crooks, 
and made the money last as long as 
human ingenuity could arrange it. 
The human side of the problem had 
never occurred to me. 

Mr. Welker, however, takes pride 
in the pleasant and unselfish little 
things his bank is able to do in the 
legitimate performance of its business. 


FOR instance, the bank maintains a 

card index file of each child under the . 
care of its trust department. Every 
year each child receives a handsome 
birthday card with a cordial greeting 
from the bank’s officers. Every birth- 
day until the child is twenty-one and 
becomes of legal age, that child is 
going to receive a reminder that some 
one knows it is alive and is glad of it. 

In this sort of thing there isn’t a 
cent of direct profit, and yet few of us 
would suggest that it isn’t well worth 
while. 

Last winter the bank thought up a 
party for the twenty or thirty children 
for whom it acts as guardian. The 
idea came just about Christmas time, 
so it was made a Christmas party. 
Each child was brought from the 
county children’s home, where two or 
three orphans were being maintained, 
from the hospital and from the other 
places they lived. The bank’s officers 
saw to it personally that each child 
was there and was driven home after 
the party. 

“Of course, we didn’t wait until 
Christmas to get acquainted with these 


(Continued on page 48) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


A few New Business Depart- 
mentand Central Information 
File forms especially de- 
signed by Shaw-Walker for 
handling this important 
work. Write for samples and 

complete information, 


| 


Bank Service 
Department, 
Muskegon, Mich. \ 


send me new book, ‘‘Mod- 
ern Bank Operating Methods’”’ 


Without obligation,please 


The Shaw-Walker No. 700 Card Record Desk is 
ideal for housing Central Information File systems. 
It offers the greatest capacity, convenience and 
utility. Write for special descriptive literature re- 
garding this handsome piece of bank equipment. 


Merchandise 
your bank’s services 


— through a Central 
Information File and 
Business Department 


) ieee every other business, a bank must merchandise 
its services along modern selling and advertising 
lines if it expects to meet competition and make money 
for its stockholders. What better field is offered for 
developing larger and more profitable bank business 
than among present customers who are not using the 
bank’s services fully? 


This business extension work cannot be successfully 
carried on without the installation of a Central Infor- 
mation File in the New Business Department. Such a 
file is the batance-wheel for the entire record-keeping 
and business-promotion activities of the bank. 

Much depends, however, on the proper planning, in- 
stallation and operation of such a file. A Shaw-Walker 
system-worker will give you the benefit of his experi- 
ence in this work, without any obligation. 


Get in touch with your nearest Shaw-Walker agency 
or write the Bank Department at Muskegon, Michigan. 


Bank Systems, Supplies, Furniture and Equipment 
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Announcing 


The New Sales and 
Executive Offices of 
THE 


CoLLins SERVICE 
In The 


Mutual Trust Bldg. 


1518 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 


Our new offices, located 
in the heart of Philadel- 
phia's financial and busi- 
ness district, will greatly 
enlarge our facilities for 
serving our clients in the 


financial advertising field 


Printing and Production Plant 
Remains at 226-240 Columbia Ave. 


THE SERVICE 


Financial Advertising 


LEDGER SHEETS LEDGER CARDS 
DEPOSITORS STATEMENTS 


ACCURATELY MADE FOR 
MACHINE POSTING 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


LABOR SAVING BANKING FORMS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Mr. Welker explains. “For 


children,” 
instance, one of our young ladies goes 
out to the Summit County Children’s 
Home once a week and takes a pair of 
twins there, a boy and girl, to supper 


and a movie. She has made that a 
regular event in their lives. But this 
Christmas party was the first thing 
we ever did in a big way. Nothing I 
have ever seen impressed all of us 
quite so much.” 

When the big, burly Santa Claus 
reached down in his bag and brought 
out a small gift for each child, with the 
child’s own name on it, Mr. Welker 
says, enthusiasm ran high. Later ice 
cream was served up in Santa Claus 
shapes, and that helped to glorify the 
party in the children’s estimation. 

Happily enough, the good impres- 
sion effected by this children’s party 
was not confined to the bank’s own 
employees. The leading local paper, 
the Akron Beacon-Journal, sent its 
woman columnist to attend the party, 
and she wrote up the cheeriness of the 
event in her own style. So although 
the bank did an unselfish thing in 
arranging this party, it derived some 


| credit from it after all. 


When Trust Companies 
Consolidate 


HE X Trust Company was doing 

business in Wisconsin, with a capi- 
tal stock of $300,000, and the Y Trust 
Company was doing business in the 
same city with a capital of $500,000. 

“According to the law of Wisconsin, 
every trust company doing business in 
the state must deposit with me cash 
or securities up to one half of its capital 
stock, but not to exceed $100,000 in 
any case,”’ the State Treasurer pointed 
out, and each company made the 
required deposit. 

Then the two companies consoli- 
dated. 

“You're one company now, you 
have $200,000 deposited with the 
State Treasurer, all he’s entitled to 
demand is $100,000 for the one 
company, and we had better make 
him hand back $100,000 worth of 
securities,” the new company’s attor- 
ney suggested, the State Treasurer 
refused to part with the securities, and 
the matter was referred to the Wiscon- 
sin Supreme Court in a case reported 
in 181 N.W. 828. 

“If the new trust company is not 
entitled to the return of $100,000 of 
securities, then it would be logically 
required to make a new and separate 
deposit of $100,000. To require the 
new trust company to make a new and 
separate deposit under the statute 
does not seem a justifiable construc- 
tion,”’ said the court in ruling in favor 
of the trust company. —M. L. H. 
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The Five-Day Week 


(Continued from page 7) 


may both be kept at the old rates — 
the result being a heavy cut in weekly 
earnings, but perhaps little change in 
the labor cost per unit of output. 

3. Ford may act on a non-com- 
petitive basis and pay out to the 
employees as wages part of the profits 
which, under pure competition, repre- 
sent the reward of the organizing skill 
of the employer. 

Under the first policy, the chief 
effect of the innovation would be to 
force other employers in the vicinity 
of the Ford plants to get along with 
fewer highly efficient workers by 
adapting their concerns to the use of a 
somewhat larger proportion of the 
type of labor which could not be 
speeded up. If, however, the laborers 
dropped by the Ford plant continued in 
their new positions to work as effi- 
ciently as they had formerly done in 
the Ford plant, it would appear that the 
speeding up of operations in the Ford 
plant would result in a net gain in 
output, thus increasing to a slight 
extent the average output per man in 
the automobile industry. 

Under the second policy, it appears 
that the results would be: 

1. A reduction in the money wage 
of Ford workers but a gain in their 
leisure time. 

2. <A reduction in the average out- 
put per man per week and hence a 
lessened total product and a slight 
reduction in the national dividend (the 
term applied to the total supply of 
commodities and services disbursed 
to the people of the nation as a whole). 
If other automobile makers and other 
industries follow the lead of Ford and 
install the five-day week, the national 
dividend would be reduced to a figure 
materially lower than it would be under 
the five and one-half or six-day week. 

Under the third plan, the national 
dividend would be reduced to the 
same extent as under the second plan, 
but, in the third case, the brunt of the 
monetary loss would fall upon the 
Ford owners and not the employees. 

According to current rumors, it 
appears that, as a matter of fact, 
Ford’s actual policy has been to raise 
the hourly pay of some of the workers 
sufficiently to enable them to earn as 
much in five days as they could make 
in the longer week formerly worked. 
However, it is also reported that some 
speeding up of work has accompanied 
the increase in the hourly rate of pay. 
As to whether Ford will share some of 
his profits with his employees, no one 
is yet in a position to say. At any 
rate, his adoption of the five-day week 
is likely to produce an effect which is a 
composite of two or more of the three 
possibilities just mentioned. 

The last question to be discussed is 
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A Distinct Trend Toward 
“CLEMCO Fine Bank Suites 


HE BERKSHIRE, shown here, is one of the many 
““CLEMCO” Fine Bank Suites that has quickly come 
into favor of bankers for private and general office use. 


The beauty of this suite together with the moderate price 
combined with the exclusive “CLEMCO” features have 
made it the natural selection of all who appreciate the value 
of better bank furnishings. : 


““CLEMCO”’ features are necessary in the modern desk: 


‘“CLEMCO” Combifile—which can be converted instantly 
from a 3”x5” Card File into a 4”x6” Card File (including 
guides), or vice versa. Used in any regular pedestal drawer. 
‘“CLEMCO” Drawer Stop—allows you 100% use of the 
drawer without danger of dumping the contents on the floor. 


“CLEMCO”’ Utility Tray—placed the natural, handy way 
—for pencils, pens, clips, rubber bands, thumb tacks, etc. 


“CLEMCO” Double File Drawer. Correspondence and legal 
size — for the easy, convenient handling of current or per- 
sonal correspondence. 


~— 


Se 


““CLEMCO’S” Ten Fine Office Suites and Four Lines of Desks are 
handled by the better furniture dealers who will be glad to show 
you additional features too numerous to mention hete. 

*““CLEMCO” Dealers have available in our warehouse a stock of 
over 12,000 desks from which to care for every type of desk demand. 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, IIL. 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 
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A monthly picturiza- 
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tion of business devel- 
opments and trends, in 
chart form, 


reasonableness of price. 


compactly bound for 


Sample of Current Issue Sent Upon Request 


CHICAGO 


769 First National Bank Building 


ready reference. 


The BUSINESS INDEX 


Consulted daily by hundreds of the Nation’s biggest 
Business Men .... None to compare with it in form or 


CRANDALL, PIERCE & COMPANY 


Eastern Sales Office : 140 Cedar Street, New York City 


What Your Bank 
Needs for: 


Following up new 
accounts 
Stimulating dormant 
accounts 
Building Institutional 
good-will 
Educating depositors on 
other banking functions 


Send for this 


New! Different! Mlustrated in 4 
colors from photographs of r al 


go people— the Koss 12-unit cam 
“=. paign meets a demand for some- 
“> thing different at a reason- 


| able price! 
i Personalized for YOUR Bank 


Each piece features a letter on the 

nk's own letterhead, with of- 
ficer’s signature at bottom—thus 
completely personalizing the ma- 
terial to your own bank. 


New Selling Plan—Read On! 


Series sold as a whole, orin part. 

s On all ptural orders, we'll ship 
2» material when you specify—and 
invoice at time of shipment. No 
“basement storage problem” nor 
lump outlay for literature for 
future use. Let us mail a sample 
set. Use the coupon below. 


A. KOSS Co., Financial Advertising 
535-537-539 W. Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 

You may submit, by mail, a sample set of your 
12-unit bank campaign. Include scale of prices. 
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By DEXTER 

SHaRpeNeR 


SHARPENE 


The ““Dexter”’ 


A strong “‘“‘heavy duty’’ 
pencil sharpener for the 
well equipped office. 


Sharpens pencils and crayons of 
all sizes — solid tool steel, twin 


milling cutters with adjuster for 
fine, medium or blunt points. A quality 
sharpener which will give satisfactory 
service for many years. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 


5 Favorites 


of the Giant—$1.50 


APSCO Line< Junior—$3.50 


Good Dealers 


xter —$5.00 
Dandy—$6.00 


—at all 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago—$1.00 of 
\ Rockies 


The ‘‘Chicago”’ 


the world famous 
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whether or not the Ford move marks 
the beginning of the general adoption 
of the five-day week in most of the 
industries of the United States. As 
we have seen, there has been a long 
continued tendency for hours of work 
per week to grow shorter and shorter, 
This indicates that American workmen 
have been inclined to choose less work 
rather than more pay. If, then, 
the average productive power of the 
workers continues to increase, the 
probabilities are that hours per week 
will, for some time, continue to grow 
less. Since, as pointed out in an 
earlier paragraph, the city workingman 
now spends much time going to and 
from work, logic is on the side of 
reducing the number of days worked 
rather than in working a shorter period 
each day. If the trends of the last 
decade continue, there seems, then, to 
be every reason to expect that the 
five-day week will be generally adopted 
within a comparatively few years. 

The “if” stated is, however, an im- 
portant one. We should never over- 
look the fact that the trend of produc- 
tivity per employee-hour is governed 
primarily by three forces: 

1. Supply of natural resources 

2. Supply of labor 

3. Inventive genius 

The first two of these forces have, 
for a long time, been doing their best 
to force productivity per employee- 
hour, and hence wages per hour, 
downward, for our supply of natural 
resources is constantly shrinking and 
our supply of labor ever expanding. 
In other words, man is constantly 
being forced to work with poorer and 
poorer natural equipment. Thus far, 
however, our inventors, by a marvel- 
ous display of skill, have, fortunately 
for us, been able not only to offset 
these powerful adverse forces, but 
actually to overcome them, the result 
being that labor has been made more 
instead of less productive per man. 
However, both the experience of the 
ages and common sense reinforced by 
mathematics prove beyond cavil that 
if our labor supply continues to in- 
crease at the rate that it has been in- 
creasing during the last decade, the 
time must arrive within a_ period 
very short in the life of a nation and 
perhaps indeed far less than the life of 
some individuals, when the effect of 
the diminishing supply of natural 
resources per man will be so powerful 
as to overcome the most favorable 
results of inventive genius of which we 
can at present conceive. From that 
time on, if population continues to 
increase, the productivity per em- 
ployee-hour will diminish, average 
wages per hour will thereby be forced 
gradually downward, and the tend- 
ency will be toward more rather than 
fewer hours of work per week. 

It is, of course, earnestly to be 
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hoped that restrictions on immigration 
and scientific limitation of the growth 
of population within our own borders 
will be carried to such an extent as to 
prevent undue increase in the pressure 
of population upon the supply of 
natural resources. If this can be done, 
a shorter working week may be made 
a permanent feature of our national 
life. 

As to the ideal length of the working 
week, opinions will, of course, differ. 
It ought not to be so long as to 
make fatigue more than a negligible 
factor. 

Under ideal conditions, the average 
man would look forward to his daily 
work with zest rather than with repug- 
nance. On the other hand, the week’s 
work ought not to be so short that the 
problem of what to do with the excess 
of leisure would become a burden and 
the leisure itself constitute boredom 
rather than a source of pleasure. In 
an industry like automobile manu- 
facture, in which most of the work is 
repetitive and routine in nature, it 
appears, however, that the working 
week must still be shortened materially 
before this ideal balance between toil 
and leisure is attained. 


Whose Money? 


“LTERE’S $1,000 I found down in the 
safety deposit vault,” the cus- 
tomer said. 

“It must belong to some other box 
owner,”’ the cashier replied. 

“Yes —I’ll leave it with you, and no 
doubt an owner will show up.” 

Then the bank started in to find the 
owner, wrote to every box holder who 
had visited the vaults that week, and 
strange to relate in these covetous 
days, no owner could be found. 

Then the finder claimed the money. 

“It was lost property—I’m_ the 
finder, and I’ve got the best right to 
the possession of it till the true owner 
shows up,” he argued. 

“No —it wasn’t lost as long as it was 
in our vault—it always remained in 
our possession, and what we have we'll 
hold on to,” the bank maintained, and 
the Missouri Supreme Court decided 
in favor of the bank, holding that the 
money could not be treated as lost 
property under these circumstances. 

“The mind refuses to consent to the 
proposition that one may go into 
another’s house, whether business or 
residence, and take away anything he 
discovers there which does not belong 
to the owner. If one visits an acquaint- 
ance socially at home, and comes away 
leaving some article on a table, he has 
left it in the possession of such acquaint- 
ance, and it seems absurd to say that 
another visitor would have the right 
to take the property from the house 
under the claim that he had found it,” 
Said the court in L. R. A. 1916A 655. 
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440,000 Items 


All in a Day’s Work 


The organization which 
handles 443,838 items— 
checks, drafts and 


notes—in a good day’s 


work must be efficient 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION—AND MORE 
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Control the Daylight — 
Enrich the Building 


Window Shades 


Can be raised from the bottom, or lowered 
from the top (folding like an accordian). It 
takes only a moment to adjust them to shut 
out the sun’s rays and this is accomplished 
without shading the entire window and making 
the farther parts of rooms dark. 

By raising them from the bottom the desks and cages near windows 
are secure from prying eyes—yet sufficient light enters above to make 
artificial illumination unnecessary. Even when completely drawn over 
windows they diffuse a soft, agreeable light. 


Decorative 


Made of a_ specially 
woven Coutil cloth (dyed 
to 7 non-fading colors) 
they give windows a 
rich, draped appearance 
in keeping with the dig- 
nity and architectural 
beauty of fine bank 
buildings. 


Lasting 


The cloth of which they 
are made is as near in- 
destructible as cloth can 

made. Running on 
strained wires the shades 
can’t flap out of open 
windows and tear. Hun- 
dreds of installations 
prove they last so many 
years they are the most 
economical shades ob- 
tainable. 


Write for 


° Room in the Elks Memorial in Chicago chewing the veruatility of Athey 
Full Information shades. They are made in any length, and in widths up to 16 feet, for 
any type of window, including the difficult circle head type 


6056 West 65th St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


Here’s a stamp that ends uncertainty. No more groping and 
fumbling—no more wrong or inverted imprints. It’s the little in- 
dex slot in the side of 


Medearis Indexed Stamps 


that makes the difference. This patented groove fea- 

ture displays an impression made by the stamp itself. 

Automatically turns the stamp right side up when you 

look at the label. Makes the right impression—right 
ide up— instantly. 

Ask your stamp maker. If he can’t supply them, 


write us. 
Medearis Moulding Company 
Winston-Salem ~ 
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Credit, the Keystone of 
Export Trade 


(Continued from page 14) 


it is possible, in some countries, to 
get bills discounted “‘without recourse,” 
known as a del credere. The seller of a 
bill pays a commission for this service, 
and before the war the practice was 
widespread in Germany where there 
were especially organized del credere 
houses, the banks also following a 
liberal policy in the matter. Likewise 


_the comprador system of the Orient 


introduces a middleman who guaran- 
tees the credit of the buyer, while in 
certain countries a specific bank guar- 
antee may be obtained. 

Criticism of credit insurance is to the 
effect that the coverage is restricted 


_ to insolvency and the commercial risk 
completely excluded. 


Yet this 


_latter produces most of the trading 


risk, and develops such things as 
rejection of merchandise, delay in 
acceptance, claims of various sorts, 
unfair commercial or legal practices of 


innumerable kinds and so on. How- 


experience and statistics. 


ever, insolvency is the only risk that 
can be insured against on the basis of 
To grant 


an “‘all risks” policy such as that of 


the British Government, would be 
beyond the financial power of any 
private company. Itis further claimed 
that insurance is an unnecessary ex- 
pense which must be added to the 
price of the goods, and that it tends to 
make a credit man less careful, with 
his eye chiefly on volume. Many 
credit men, -with splendid records, 


assert that with the proper amount of 


brain work the risk abroad may be well 
taken care of, and that losses will be 
no greater than at home, averaging 
less than one-third of one per cent. 
The practice of these men may be 
briefly sketched as follows: 


T HOME, with our commerical re- 
ports, daily newspapers, credit in- 


| vestigations, trade associations, cham- 


ber of commerce activities, publica- 
tions of the Federal Reserve banks 
and innumerable other sources, the 
credit man rarely accuses himself, nor 
is he accused, of ignorance so far as 
conditions in his sales field are con- 
cerned. Knowledge of the trade situa- 


tion is taken as a matter of course. 


How woefully different is the case with 
export trade! Many men shipping to 
different parts of the world have the 
vaguest ideas of geographical location, 
they do not know whether a given 
country is on the west or east coast of 
South America, and when it comes to 
trade practices, commercial laws or 
customs requirements they are as 
ignorant as if they lived on the planet 
Mars, although they are sending 
their goods and wealth to these 
countries and placing them under the 
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jurisdiction of foreign laws and customs. 

The cause of this situation is that 
many people do not realize the im- 
portance of informing themselves, or 
they are too lazy and indifferent to do 
the necessary work of self-education. 
The remedy lies immediately at hand. 
Mere average diligence is all that is 
necessary. The Weekly Commerce 
Reports of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, the reports or 
special information to be obtained 
quickly from the district offices of the 
bureau, the daily press, many good 
books devoted to foreign trade and so 
on, form a rich fund of information 
that will quickly convert the most 
ignorant into one who knows whither 
he goes, and at the same time will give 
broader vision of great personal satis- 
faction and value to the possessor. 


O FAR we have done nothing more 

than we should do to obtain informa- 
tion regarding domestic conditions, 
and as we proceed it will be seen that 
all steps are analogous. For example, 
if we are interested in a_ particular 
country, or group of countries, a vaca- 
tion spent in the territory wil bring us 
interest, relaxation and pleasure, while 
correspondence with our foreign cus- 
tomers will teach us much of practical 
value. Our agents and representa- 
tives abroad possess a mine of informa- 
tion that we can draw on if we will, 


while membership in an export asso- | 


ciation will show how gladly those in 
the trade will assist a fellow worker. 
Throughout the world a large number 
of American consuls, commercial at- 
taches and trade commissioners are 
working for the one purpose of broaden- 
ing our foreign trade, imports and 
exports, and a letter to any of these 
men will bring carefully considered 
replies, invaluable information and, in 
case of need, they will intercede in 
matters of trade disputes, will realize 
on rejected merchandise, give in- 


formation regarding competitive con- | 


ditions or trade opportunities and in- 
numerable other matters of a similar 
sort. 

Specifically, credit information can 
be obtained from a great many sources. 
Our outstanding banking organizations 
have branches or foreign correspond- 
ents throughout the world and their 
credit files are constantly being 


Strengthened. Our Bureau of Foreign | 


and Domestic Commerce has a great 
mass of credit information available 
for the asking, regular mercantile 
agencies, such as Dun and Bradstreet, 
have foreign offices scattered through- 


out the world, and credit information | f 


regarding foreign names can be had in 
good variety from the National Credit 
Office, New York, Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum, Credit and Audit 
Company, New York, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, New York, 
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Typical perspective furnished as part of Preliminary Surveys 


More than Architectural Service 


Weary and Alford Service also 
includes the Preliminary Surveys 
necessary to determine just what 
type and size building will be most 
profitable in the community where 
it is to be built. 


That’s why the owners of buildings de- 
signed by Weary and Alford invariably find 


them profitable investments as well as prestige 
builders. 


We shall be glad to provide particulars 
explaining our Service which includes Com- 
plete Preliminary Surveys; Architectural 
Design; Engineering; and Construction 
Management. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY | 


BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
1923 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Y 
urglar Yams | 
the startling strides in criminal ingenuity, even 
K greater strides have been made in bank protection. The E 
e development of the oxy-acetylene torch, nitro-glycerine and § 
S other methods of vault “breaking” called for equally z 
i strenuous efforts on the part of vault manufacturers. E 
f York vaults have led in this advancing movement for the iF 
( past forty years. Every new and ingenious method of vault 5 
' “blowing” has been anticipated by an equally effective i 
method of resistance. 
Si The material which baffles the burglar is York Infusite, a 2 
rs metal developed by York r*search engineers. It is capable FS 
of defying the most versatile bank breaker. 
" ' Learn about this latest protection. The facts are ready for 
_ you. Write for them today. 
A aa YORK SAFE ann LOCK COMPANY 
Factory and Principal Office 


YORK, PA. 


The Merchants National Bank Building, in Cedar Rapid:, 
lowa and Its York Vault. Weary and Alford, Architects. 


Adding Machine Ribbons 
—that stand the day-after-day test 


URROUGHS ribbons are designed to stand up under all the hard 

usage that you give them day afteraday. And while giving this 
unusual service they also register neat and lasting impressions. Only 
with good ribbons is it possible to get records that will continue to be 
neat and legible year after year. 


These quality ribbons are carried to your office by the regular 
Burroughs inspectors who service your Burroughs equipment. Or, you 
can order ribbons direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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American Manufacturers Export Asso- 
ciation, New York—in fact, from so 
many sources that it would weary the 
reader to see them listed. A report of 
inestimable value in this matter, and 
costing the whole of ten cents, is 
“Sources of Foreign Credit Informa- 
tion,” by A. S. Hillyer, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

A particularly valuable credit service 
is that offered by the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau of the National 
Association of Credit Men. This is a 
co-operative organization, conducted 
on a non-profit basis, that gathers and 
distributes credit data of exceptional 
credibility among its members. The 
bureau has some 500 members, in- 
formation covering about 300,000 firms 
and the basis of the work is exchange 
of ledger experience. This very prac- 
tical and valuable method is destined 
to have wide application in the future, 
and only recently a similar organiza- 
tion was formed in Buenos Aires 
known as the Asociacion Mutua de 
Creditos, in which membership may be 
obtained by any firm of good standing 
without regard to nationality. 


AFTER all possible information has 

been gathered, however, there still 
remains the analysis of the harvest. 
The credit executive must be able to 
value the credit report itself, the 
character of this report, the economic 
conditions prevailing in the locality 
where the credit risk resides, trade 
practices with reference to credit 
and the marketing period of the 
customer. 

Net worth of the customer must be 
placed alongside the credit sought or 
probably outstanding,and many sources 
of collateral information must be in- 
vestigated. If a financial statement is 


| furnished, the credit man must be able 


to analyze this statement beginning 
with the premise that a financial state- 
ment by itself may mean little or 
nothing, nationality of the concern or 
individual seeking credit must be con- 
sidered, date of the report, information 
with reference to per capita wealth, 
income, note circulation of the particu- 
lar country should be considered, 
liability of the customer and banks 
under the proposed financial arrange- 
ment, political conditions, exchange 
situation, commercial laws, and 
so on. 

All of this may appear formidable, 
but it is really not so. The knowledge 
will gradually accumulate without any 
great strain of the brain. And after 
this knowledge and experience are once 
possessed, it will be seen that foreign 
credit granting obeys laws similar to 
those ruling in domestic work, and the 
many alleged pitfalls and perils can, 
in the main, be avoided by proper 
investigation and procedure. 
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A Distinguished Banker 
Passes 


(Continued from page 21) 


achieved as a classical scholar. In 
spite of the tremendous responsibilities 
he carried throughout the period of 
great expansion through which he 
guided the Westminster Bank, he 
kept up his interest in the classics and 
found time to turn out erudite works, 
in themselves enough to establish a 
lifetime’s reputation for one man. He 
was the world’s greatest Homeric 
scholar and his writings and transla- 
tions of the Iliad opened up an entirely 
new era in the history of the classics. 
The classical scholars of the world were 
amazed at the results achieved by Dr. 
Leaf, who turned upon the problems of 
the ancient world the same infallible 
economic rules he applied to his 
banking affairs, and solved puzzles that 
had perplexed students for centuries. 


HE last act of the classical side of 

this extraordinary banker’s life was 
an edition of the geographer Strabo’s 
account of the country around Troy. 
It was inspired by Dr. Leaf’s own 
knowledge of that part of the world 
and by his desire to vindicate the 
historical accuracy of Homer. 

On top of his other activities he was 
a well known sportsman, and was a 
vice-president of the Alpine Club for 
years. Cycling, motoring, photography 
and skating were his other recreations. 
He was in every way a genial, even- 
tempered and approachable man. In 
his most serious speeches he was often 
known to turn aside with some 
humorous story from his own vast 
store that illuminated in some way the 
point he was making. He was inter- 
ested in every advance the world 
makes and his eager countenance, set 
on a short and seemingly frail body, 
would often be seen in the most un- 
likely spots in London. He liked to 
see and experience for himself the 
things that most men take on trust. 

Dr. Leaf was a great friend to the 
United States and numbered thousands 
of Americans among his friends. His 
already wide acquaintance was further 
extended by his work and by the in- 
terest he took in making the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce a 
success. He was a man who exemplified 
the truth of every maxim about 
straight dealing and hard work as the 
basis of success, and who remained 
withal generous and human. 


Bank debits in 141 American cities 
aggregated $53,190,629,000 for the four 
weeks ending March 23. This com- 
pares with $50,507,372,000 for the 
corresponding period last year and is 
an increase of 5.3 per cent despite the 
lower level of prices. 


NOBODY likes the thought 
of appearing at his work at 
the same old hour every 
morning for the rest of his 
life. Wouldn’t you like to 
retire sometime? This page 
tells how you can. 


When OF 
you are 65— 


we put you on our payroll! 


yw would you like to quit business 
and receive a monthly income for life ? 
When would you like to ease up a bit and 
enjoy the leisure and travel you have earned? 

We’ll put you on our payroll any time you 
say. You begin by depositing a few dollars a 
month with us. Then when you are 60, 65, or 
70 —any time you specify —our checks start 
coming to youas regularly as the salary checks 
you now receive. And they will heep right on 
coming just as long as you’re here to use them. 


FOR EXAMPLE 
Suppose you are 30, and begin by depositing 
about $28 a month with us. (Obviously, this 
amount depends not only upon yourage but what 
you want to accomplish, and after 
the first year the use of dividends 
reduces the deposits appreciably.) 4 
Then, on the day you are 65, your — 
postman will greet you with our 
first check for at least $100, and you 
will have the satisfaction and the 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


oc“ TO GET THESE . 


comfort of knowing that a simdar check will 
come to you every month as long as you live. 

In addition, you will always know that if 
you should die before you are 65, the tidy 
sum of $12,750 will be immediately paid to 
your wife and family. 

That’s what the Phoenix Mutual “* Income- 
at-65” Plan will do for you. It is the sort of 
plan that makes for freedom from worry, for 
more fun in living. It is a safe, profitable 
investment, protection for your dear ones, 
and an income for your leisure years — all 
in one! 

We have just published an interesting little 
book that tells the whole story. It is called 
* How to Get the Things You Want.” Retir- 
ing at 65 is only ove of the manythings 
, it tells about; some of the others are 
\ listed at the bottom of this page. 

Read the list. These are the things 
you want, aren’t they? The book- 
let tells how to get them. Send for 
it today. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


“ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


. First Policy Issued 1851 


- «+ MAIL THIS 


HERE are just a few of the 
things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you 


Leave your home free of debt. NAME 


Mutuat Lire Insurance Co. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How to Get tHe Txincs You Want.” 


| 
| 
| 
J 


239 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn, 


2 

3 Senp your children to college. 

4 CREATE an estate, 

5 Make sure your income will go on 
even though you become totally 


OR 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 


HOME ADDRESS 


STATE. 


| 
| 
| 
are 60 or65. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


disabled. 
6 Leave an income for your family. 


DATE OF BIRTH 
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Fifty-six 


rif? 


AMERICAN 
BANKE 


~ 


Let them know you have it. 


immediately. 


“TH! above advertisement appears in the May issues of National 
Geographic, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, Asia, Travel, Coun- 
try Life, American Legion Monthly; also in the Literary Digest, 
May 19 Life, May 2 Time, May 7 New Yorker, May 15 Vogue, 
and May 2 American Hebrew. It will be seen by nearly 7,000,000 
families, among them your best customers. 
Be prepared fora demand for Mr. Franck’s unusual book which 
fills a definite need. Many of your customers will ask you for it. 


If you haven’t received your allotment of books let us know 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 Wall Street, New York 


Manager for A-B-A Certified CHEQUES 


Something New | 


locking envelopes 
for mailing without sealing wax. 


Newly patented device | 


known as theAmestyle Envelock. Send for your freesample; | 
Seal it up and fasten the Envelock; then try to break the seal 
or tear the envelope. You'll then understand why the Ame- | 


style Envelock has the endorsement of the Post Office Depart- | 


ment. Your request on your letterhead will be appreciated. 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO., 55 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


-utters for paper, card, cloth, 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 
rom $44.00 to $1200.00 

Di ision, Frat 


- ADVERTISING GIFT 


SOUVENIRS 
i For Openings, Anniversaries, etc. Novel- 


ties for Men, Women and Children 


Send For Large Sample 
Assortment To Select From 


WEINMAN BROS., Factory 
419 So. Wells St., CHICAGO 
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They Pay More and Say 
It Pays 


(Continued from page 9) 


employee, gets the work out in less 
than half the time it takes the other 
sort, while the management has much 
less worry and routine with a staff of 
that kind to lean upon. 

Of these seven clerks in the Rahway 
National Bank, two are women, five 
own their own homes, and all but one 
or two of the force have been with the 
institution ever since Mr. Van Herwer- 
den took charge of it eight years ago. 
Only those who have to break in new 
clerks continuously can appreciate 
just what that means. Besides receiv- 
ing half as much again as the general 
run of bank clerks, these Rahway 
clerks get a bonus twice a year too— 
in July and January when the 
stockholders of the bank get their 
dividends. 


HAT seems convincing that better 

pay for clerks pays the bank better. 
But it was not yet clear to me just how 
that policy worked in my own case — 
that of floating loans by telegraph 
with a man who had never borrowed 
from them before. And having worked 
up my courage by then, I asked Mr. 
Van Herwerden to explain that— 
which he did as I was getting ready to 
go. Before that, I don’t think that 
either the cashier or the assistant 
cashier of the bank much more than 
knew my name. 

“We relied almost entirely on the 
judgment of our tellers,’ was the 
quick response. “‘From the way you 
had always taken care of your account, 
and from frequent observation when 
you appeared at their windows, they 
made a report that enabled us to pass 
upon the matter quickly.” 

But when I asked him, as one 
Dutchman to another, whether or not 
the loans were granted gladly behind 
the scenes as well as in the messages 
transmitted, I noticed that the inter- 
view ended and that any further ques- 
tioning probably would bring forth the 
retaliatory brick. 


Too Much Friendliness 


He’s a good citizen, and a business 
man, and he carries a sizable balance at 
the bank. He’s friendly and cordial 
and all that. 

And still the man back of the grating 
doesn’t like him. 

Why? 

Because the business man, in signing 
a new 90-day note, scratches out the 
words “I promise to pay’ and sub- 
stitutes “in 90 days I promise to renew.” 

The man at the Loans window 
thinks that’s just a bit too fresh.—- 
F. B. B. 
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Wider Scope for the Bank 
Magazine 


(Continued from ‘page 11) 


Bank of Canada has commenced to 
erect in Montreal, while the comple- 
tion of the building will lend itself 
admirably to another feature describ- 
ing the tallest office building in Can- 
ada—with fewer than two people to 
the square mile, we have not reached 
the skyscraper stage as yet. 

With a bank that has over 700 
branches serving every phase of Cana- 
dian enterprise and national life at 
home and over 100 branches in Cuba, 
the British and French West Indies, as 
well as the countries of Central and 
South America, plenty of splendid 
material is ready to hand, of everyday 
interest to the reader of urban and 
rural newspapers and can be used to 
make known the wide and varied 
extent of the bank’s activities. 

In this manner, a great deal of free 
publicity is obtained which, if it had to 
be paid for, would cost the bank several 
thousands of dollars a year. —C.P.C.D. 


Advertising in the Safe 
Deposit Booth 


VALUABLE incidental method for 
advertising investment company 
security offerings is used by United 
States National Bank, Denver, in its 
safe deposit booth. 
The final page of the bank’s monthly 
house organ, ““The Pony Express,” is 
regularly used by the publicity depart- 


ment to list current securities offerings . 


of the United States National Com- 
pany. The tabulation is in uniform 
manner within a border. The space 
occupied is the same from month to 
month. 

Special walnut frames, with glass, 
were purchased of a size to display to 
best advantage these lists of offerings, 
carefully cut from the house organ. 

Each month, accordingly, in each 
safe deposit booth, a printed list of 
securities offerings is displayed. Posi- 
tion of the frame is purposely selected 
for maximum advertising effective- 
ness —it is right under the booth light. 
There are about a dozen booths. — 
John T. Bartlett. 


Phineas Shark, the eminent statis- 
tician and mathematician, and, occa- 
sionally, financier, who writes exclu- 
sively for this department, estimates 
that if you have been running a 10- 
dollar Christmas Savings club since 
December you have now amassed a 
total of about $100 and you’d be un- 
Wise to try to nick it. — Parking Space, 
Detroit Free Press. 


Fifty-seven 


Approved 
by Under- 
writers Lab- 
oratories of 
Chicago 


Passed by 
National 
Bureau of 
Casualty & 
Underwrit- 
ers of New 
York 


Tested and Approved 


"THE DIEBOLD Thermatic Locking 
Device has been tested and approved by 
the Underwriters Laboratories of Chicago 
and enjoys a 10% preferential in insurance 
rating passed by the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Underwriters of New York. 


No other kind of material, or type of vault door 
construction has yet been granted an equal reduc- 
tion in insurance rating. Hence, only by the use 
of Diebold Vault Doors may this reduced burglary 
insurance rating be obtained. 


The protection against the oxy-acetylene torch or 
electric arc afforded by the Diebold Thermatic 
Lock may be obtained in any Diebold Vault Door 
—round or rectangular—but only in Diebold 
Vault Doors. It is protected by Diebold patents. 


By specifying Diebold Vault Doors for your new 
vault, you are assured of having this modern, 
efficient protective device, and lower burglary 
insurance rates. 


Complete detailed information gladly furnished 
upon request. 


New York, Omaha, 
Richmond, Boston, 
Indianapolis 


Cleveland, Detroit, 
New Orleans, Chicago, 
Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


Export Office: 372 Broadway, N Y. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Stationery 


| OF UNUSUAL WORTH 


The production of bank stationery of ’ 
unusual worth is our business. 


The correctness of this policy—that 
of giving exceptional service at an hon- 
est price—is proven by the constant 
growth of our nation-wide clientele 
and the steady stream of re-orders 
from banks already on our books. 


Mo. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it to us, 
and we will immediately send you our 
portfolio of samples. 


ISLER-TOMPSETT 


LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY - 
= 2939 Benton St. * St. Louis, Mo. 


Wes, 

‘ 

Gentlemen: We are interested in the items checked. Please Gy, 
send samples and prices. This implies no obligation. a: 

(C0 Pocket Checks Envelopes 

Customers Checks Monthly Statement Sheets 

Counter Checks Financial Statement Folders 

Cashiers Checks Drafts = fe 
Certificates of Deposit Notes aT 
Letter Heads (C0 Deposit Tickets 


State Senos 


| 


Natural Grip Penholders 
“Fit The Hand’’ 


Are You Interested in Better 


Penmanship? 


Is writing a hardship? Do you hold your pen 
correctly? Do you pinch your pen? 
Do you experience fatigue? If 
so, your penholder is no 
satisfactory. 


The NATURAL GRIP 
falls automatically into cor- 
rect writing position easily and 
gracefully—no fumbling, pinching, or 
lost motion. Note how provision is made for 
thumb and finger rests. These are features which 
induce perfect pen control. 


MADE OF BAKELITE. A BEAUTIFUL HOLDER. 


NATURAL GRIP PEN COMPANY 
Carefully packed and prepaid by mail. DENVER, > COLO. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


A Master’s Voice 


(Continued from page 16) 


and to point out that their policy was 
exactly as described by Mr. Pulleyn. 
Here is the advertisement: 


CASH, CARRY and KEEP! 


A third plain talk with our 207,000 
depositors 


Making your life show you a profit instead 
of a loss or a discouraging “‘even break” 
is much easier than you think. Just how 
easy it is we are explaining in our series of 
monthly booklets, written with the single 
purpose of helping you towards financial 
independence. 

In the third of these booklets—‘‘Cash, 
Carry and Keep’”—you will find a number 
of simple and practical suggestions on ways 
to show a living profit. Read it carefully— 
and remember that is only saying in print 
what we would like to say to you personally 
if we had the chance to talk over your 
financial future. Send for a copy—or ask 
for one the next time you come to the Bank. 


John Pulleyn 
President. 


Be sure to make a deposit on or before 
September 3. It will then receive interest 
for the whole month of September. 


The tone of the other advertisement 
is similar. There is nothing “clever” 
about them, no attempt at witticisms 
or uniqueness. They relate simple 
facts which practically every person 
inclined towards thrift wants to hear. 

Probably the most interesting part 
of the bank’s advertising campaign, 
however, was the way they used and 
re-used their ideas and their insertions. 
The booklets repeated the newspaper 
advertisement, or the newspaper ad- 
vertisement repeated the booklet, 
whichever way you want to look at it. 
Reprints of the newspaper advertise- 
ments were hung in poster form in the 
bank so that people who had not read 
them in the newspapers could read 
them while depositing money. And 
lastly, the booklets were distributed 
to many hundreds of homes where 
children were competing in the com- 
position contest. Certainly people 
who had missed them before would 
read them when they were of especial 
interest to their children, and so of 
interest to them. You can figure out 
easily enough how many times the 
same series of advertisements were 
repeated. 

Someone said, long ago, that the 
best way to convince a man is to repeat 
the same thing often enough. The 
Emigrant believes in repeating their 
advertisements, and the results they 
have obtaineed show that the repeti- 
tion idea is correct. 


lst Bookkeeper: ‘‘What was all the 
rough talk down in the basement this 
morning? 

4th Bookkeeper: ‘Fella walked into 
the vault.” 

Ist Bookkeeper: “Well, what of it?” 

4th: “Oh, nothing, only the door 
was shut.” —Cuaranty News. 
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Everybody Thinks for the 
Bank 


(Continued from page 18) 


The employee who made the sugges- 
tion that saved the bank $1,500 yearly 
was given not only his prize and bonus, 
but a raise in salary as well. 

An account of one employee’s busi- 
ness-getting methods, typical of the 
general viewpoint prevailing in the 
bank, is that of the chief telephone 
operator, who made such an enviable 
record during the contest. 

“T didn’t really have any prospects,” 
she said, ‘‘just friends. And I didn’t 
try to sell them. You know, lots of 
people need encouragement to come 
into a bank. Its bigness frightens 
them. I simply mentioned to my 
friends that I was with the Union 
Trust Company, that I would intro- 
duce them to the officers, and see that 
they were given every attention when 
they came into the bank. Of course, 
the bank would have given them this 
same service if I hadn’t made the con- 
tact, but my reassurance seemed to be 
all they needed to spur them to action.” 

That, it seems, was one of the big 
lessons the plan taught —that people 
will come to a friend where they will 
not come to an institution. It is im- 
possible for the New Business Depart- 
ment to cover the territory and make 
the intimate contacts that all the em- 
ployees working together are able to do. 
If every bank would urge its employees 
to “think for the house,”’ during hours 
and afterward, possibilities within the 
individual and within the bank itself 
would be revealed that might result in 
surprising advancement for all con- 
cerned. 


An Alabama Arrangement 


A: AND B were the firm partners, C 

was their bookkeeper, and the 
firm carried an account at an Alabama 
bank. 

A was the cashier of the same bank. 

C was the assistant cashier. 

“Draw no checks on the partnership 
account except for partnership pur- 
poses,”’ B told C. 

“Draw a check on the firm account 
and pay that personal bill of mine at 
the local garage,” A told C. 

“I’m between the d and the c, but 
I’ll take the line of least resistance,” 
C assured himself, obeyed A’s orders, 
the check overdrew the account, and 
the bank sued A and B on the over- 
draft. 

Under these circumstances could 
the bank collect from B? 

The Supreme Court of Alabama 
ruled on this point in the case of 
Morris vs Bank, 50 Southern Reporter, 
137, and decided in favor of the bank. 


GF Allsteel Shelving for 
Vaults is economical of space 


10 to 20% Greater Storage 


AULT space is limited. Therefore the shelving 
you install should be compact, and still allow 
for the greatest amount of storage room. 


GF Allsteel Shelving does just that—space euving 
partitions make more compact storage possible. 


Sturdy and rigid steel shelves, bolted to a rugged 
steel framework, and never sags or totters. 


Wydesteel Files fit snugly between partitions if you 
have need for drawer space. Changing require- 
ments matter little) GF Vault Shelving may be 
added to or rearranged without depreciation. 


—And the first cost is the last—and less! 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio—Canadian Plant, Toronto 
Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


The GF Alisteel Line: Safes - Filing Cabinets - Sectional 
Cases - Desks - Tables - Shelving - Transfer 
Cases - Storage Cabinets - Document Files Supplies 


SHELVING 


Attach this coupon to your firm letterhead 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 


Please send me your book ‘‘Saving with Shelving.’’ 
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Safety that gives Your Customers 


Lock No. 1—A fixed barrier; stops lock-punching 
and door-sledging. 


Leck No. 2—Fourteen tumbler, double cylinder. 


non-pickable lock, in bronze case. 
with corrugated Liberty silver renter’s 
key. (Requiring guard key.) 

Lock Nos. 3 and 4.—Top Lock and Bottom Lock 
Bolts that operate like the 
bolts of a vault door, prevent 
door prying. 

Built in Sections, designed for the bank that never 

stops growing. 


*‘*Safety 


Standard 


Can’t 
be Done’’ 


—and never has! 


—something to think about 


—something to talk about 


Safety that will advertise your bank. Quadruple 
protection with one turn of the key eliminates 


every known means of forcible access to a safe 
deposit box. See the illustration. 


Read the | 


explanation of the purpose of each lock. Even | 
hinge-sawing is prevented—there are no hinges | 


to saw! 
your visitors. 


about—something ‘“‘to talk about.” 


‘Operates Like A Vault Door” 


This super-safety has been listed as Standard 
“Burglary” by the Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
four years. And to this day it is the only safe 
deposit box equipment to earn such recognition. 
When bankers tell us they cannot afford such exceptional 
boxes they pay a tribute to fine quality. But!—piease 
understand that the price parallels that of ordinary 
boxes. An investigation into “Four-Lock-Door’’ merits 
and costs may surprise you. Write for details. 


Invincible Metal Furniture Co. 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


of the 


AUG 281917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


Deposit Slips 35c per M 


250,000 - 37c per M 50,000 - 45c per M 
100,000 - 40c “* M 


Minimum Quantity 25,000. Prices F.0.B. Chicago, Ill. 
Deposit Slips can be had any size up to 
316x7 Slips put up in pads of 100 each 
and wrapped in pkgs. of 5,000 each. 
Delivery within 30 days or sooner. 
LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES at cor- 
respondingly low prices. Send for samples. 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


Business Stationery 


1714-1720 No. Robey St. CHICAGO 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


Show these features to your customers, | 
Give them something to think | 
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World’’ 


THE BURROUGHS 


Last Year’s Amazing 
Forgeries 


(Continued from page 23) 


vouchers and a complete checkup over 
the previous two years’ records showed 
defalcations totaling $44,000. 

In such cases as these always arises 
the question of who should stand the 
loss, and in almost every such case 
that I have investigated, the greater 
portion of the loss fell upon the 
depositor. In several recent decisions, 
it has been held that if the depositor 
had discovered the first forgery and 
had promptly reported it, the others 
would not have occurred. Therefore 
in such cases, the bank had to stand 
the loss on the first forgery only and 
the balance of the loss fell on the 
depositor. And of course, the first 
check is usually the smallest of all. 

Also in many of these cases the 
destruction of the forged checks by 
the criminal who is defaulting through 
them will in itself be a circumstance 
likely to absolve the bank from any 
liability. For how is a depositor to 
prove forgeries, if he hasn’t the docu- 
ments themselves which he claims to 
have been forged? 


He Wrote His Own References 


A clerk in the office of an oil com- 
pany in the south was accoustomed to 
make out checks to the treasurers of 
various southern states for the road 
tax of several cents on each gallon of 
gasoline shipped. 

These checks were mailed peri- 
odically, covering the shipments of a 
week or more, and they were all in 
quite sizable sums, made payable by 
name to the state treasurer individually. 

One day, by error, a check was made 
out to F. B. Fitzgerald who was then 
treasurer of Tennessee. This state had 
not at that time enacted a gasoline 
tax, so no check should have been sent 
covering shipments to Tennessee. 

But it went through by error. 
Nobody discovered the discrepancy 
and the bookkeeper, just before lunch 
one day, found himself clutching a 
fully filled out and perfectly good 
check for nearly a thousand dollars of 
his employer’s money made payable 
to one “F. B. Fitzgerald’ but with 
nothing in the check itself to indicate 
who “F. B. Fitzgerald’ was, where 
he lived, or why the oil company had 
drawn so large a check to his order. 

That noon the bookkeeper appeared 
before the vice-president of an up- 
town bank and announced that he was 
F. B. Fitzgerald and that he wished to 
open and account there. 

“Have you any reference?” asked 
the careful banker. ‘““You know we 
can’t open an account without refer- 
ence.” 

“Certainly,” his visitorreplied. “Call 
up the X.Y.Z. Oil Company, whose 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


name is on that check, and ask for Mr. 
Manning. He’ll tell you all about me. 
But I don’t think he generally comes 
back from lunch till after two o’clock.” 
And with that he nonchalantly walked 
out of the bank. 

Hurrying back to reach his desk 
before two o’clock, the bookkeeper was 
at hand when the banker’s call came in. 

“Yes, this is Mr. Manning,” he said 
into the transmitter. “You wish 
reference regarding Mr. F. B. Fitz- 
gerald? Certainly, glad to give it to 
you... . We have been doing business 
with him for several years now and 
always found him perfectly honest in 
his dealings. That check for $791.36? 
Yes sir, that check is O. K. and he will 
probably have others for about that 
sum every two weeks or so ... cer- 
tainly, Mr. Banker. I'll be glad to 
confirm this conversation by letter.” 

After which he turned to a type- 
writer and wrote a glowing reference 
for himself as F. B. Fitzgerald! 

This man’s defalcations reached 
$38,000 before the state of Tennessee 
upset his plans by actually putting on 
a road tax on gasoline. 

“Well I see we will hereafter have 
to pay that blamed road tax in 
Tennessee, too’’ remarked the presi- 
dent of the oil company to the 
treasurer on the morning after the 
announcement in the newspapers. 

“What do you mean hereafter,” 
demanded the treasurer. “I’ve been 
paying tax in Tennessee for the past 
two years.” 

Investigation landed the culprit 
behind the bars, but it didn’t bring 
back much of the money and when the 
oil company attempted to get its 
money back from the banks, it was 
referred to the bank attorneys and 
invited to bring suit to try and get it. 
Several phases of the case caused the 
bank’s attorneys to feel they had a 
splendid case and the last I heard, the 
case was still in the slow moving 
southern courts and the oil company 
was still out its $38,000. ; 

These are but three cases. Hundreds 
more like them might be cited, for 
such incidents as this cause a large 
percentage of our annual forgery loss. 

And what is the banker to do? 

In the first place he will stop such 
cases as these if he will insist, now and 
then, upon delivering cancelled vou- 
chers direct to the depositor himself 
and not to any clerk or bookkeeper. 
Do this and insist that the man 
responsible for the finances make his 
own checkup of cancelled vouchers 
and you will remove a good portion of 
this danger. 

Caution in opening new accounts 
will help, too. Personal inspections 
such as conducted by life insurance 
companies at the address given by new 
depositors would doubtless reveal many 
cases of assumed names. 


—Only 5 of 
Them Have 
Banks as Large 
As the Marine 


New York 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Boston 


The United States Has 10 
Cities Larger Than Buffalo* 


New York St. Louis 
Chicago Baltimore 
i Philadelphia Boston 
Detroit Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Los Angeles 


*According to 1927 
World Almanac 


Cleveland 


MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 
Resources more than $200,000,000 


Thus Insure Their 


Intentions 


(Continued from page 28) 


has done or by such other means as 
varying local conditions may dictate. 
The trust company or the bank 
operating a trust department has at its 
doors throughout our entire land a rich 
and fertile market for its insurance 
trust facilities. With a little well 
directed effort, a harvest of desirable 
new business may be reaped from the 
holders of those life insurance policies 
that now aggregate in face value more 
than seventy-five billion dollars. 
Prepare to “Insure Their Intentions.” 
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Accounting Executive 


Prominent automobile manufacturer 
has responsible position open for man 
between 30 and 40 years, who has 
thorough knowledge of accounting 
methods, and who has ability to direct 
activities of others. Perferably a man 
who can show successful record with 
efficient manufacturing organization. 
Give in application, which will be held 
confidential, complete details regarding 
past experience, education and personal 
description. Box No. 350, The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House, Detroit, Mich. 
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ADDING - BOOKKEEPING «: CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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THE BURROUGHS 


BURROUGHS 


c new Burroughs Bank Book- 
keeping Machine has registers that 
accumulate totals of checks, deposits 
and new balances which bring to you 
the following many advantages: 


1 Immediate proof—as soon as 5 Immediate proof is secured with the 


3 


ledgers are posted—whether all 
items have been entered; that 
checks have been posted as checks 
and deposits as deposits. 


Immediate proof—as soon as state- 
ments are posted—whether allitems 
have been entered; that checks 
have been posted as checks and 
deposits as deposits. 


Furnishes a proof automatically 
that eliminates the “Old and New 
Balance” proof or daily “Long 
Balance”’ proof. 


For the bank that does not run a 
daily “Old and New Balance” 
proof or a “Long Balance” proof— 
and has no assurance that all items 
were posted to the ledgers and 
statements—this new machine fur- 
nishes such a proof automatically. 


Clearing Total as soon as such items 
are posted to the ledger accounts. 


6 In case of an operating error, the 


operator can localize it to the ac- 
count on which it was made by 
merely comparing the new balances 
on the corresponding ledger and 
statement journal tapes. 


Eliminates running check and de- 
posit journals inasmuch as _ the 
journal tape contains the complete 
detail of all transactions. The 
tape also shows the old and new 
balances of each active account 
and this facilitates tracing items. 
Furthermore, it is a journal. of 
entries that were actually made to 
the ledgers and statements and not 
a journal of items that should have 
been posted as is true of the old 
check and deposit journals. 


Call the nearest Burroughs office 
or mail coupon for more in- 
formation about this new machine 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Sixty-three 


ANNOUNCES 


MULTIPLE 
REGISTER 


Bookkeeping 


Machine 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6425 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 
Please send me more information about the new 


Burroughs Multiple Register Bank Bookkeeping 
Machine. 


Name 


Bank 


City 
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VEN before the deposi- 

tors growl, progressive 
bankers remove the cause of 
irritation. They see that fresh 
pens of good quality are put 
on the public desks every day. 
They give their own clerks 
fresh efficient pens. They buy 
these pens from their local sta- 
tioner, because that’s good 
policy. The cost is negligible. 


Let us send you some 
samples of Esterbrook pens. 
You will particularly want to 
try the smooth, long-wearing 
oval-pointed 968 pen illus- 
trated. It has the brilliant sil- 
very Radio finish— making a 
good impression even before 
the customer uses it. Write to 
Dept. R-3 or your stationer. 


Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Camden, New Jersey. 


“True Economy—Always a 
FRESH €sterbrook” 


PENS 
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Detecting Single Differences 


By RAY HAWKSLEY 
Crocker First National Bank, San Francisco 


F A LIST is “out of balance” it may 

be due to one of four causes: 

1. An item left out. 

2. An item included which does not 
belong there. 

3. A transposition of figures. 

4. Just a plain “boot.” 

If it is one of the first three, an 
experienced clerk can usually ‘“‘pick 
the difference,” but of course if it is an 
error like 25.00 written in error as 15.00, 
he must laboriously check back the 
list item for item to find his difference. 

Experience has shown that the 
greatest proportion of errors are “‘trans- 
positions,” that is, writing 205 as 250, 
etc. A peculiarity of transpositions is 
the fact that the difference between 
the correct figure and the one distorted 
by transposing two of the figures, is 
always divisible by nine. This is 
generally known, and made use of; but 
there is a refinement of the method 
which I will attempt to demonstrate. 
Consider the following examples: 

If 01 is written as 10, the difference 
is 9. 

If 02 is written as 20, the difference 
is 18. ; 

If 03 is written as 30, the difference is 
27. 

If 04 is written as 40, the difference 
is 36. 

If 09 is written as 90, the difference 
is 81. 

Now, if 13 is written as 31, the differ- 
ence is 18. 

If 14 is written as 41, the difference 
is 27. 

If 15 is written as 51, the difference 
is 36. 

If 16 is written as 61, the difference 
is 45. 

If 19 is written as 91, the difference 
is 72. 

It will be noticed that 03 as 30 gives 
a difference of 27, and so does 14 as 41. 
The significant thing is that the 
numbers “0” and “‘3”’ are three apart, 
and so are “1” and “4.” And any 
numbers three apart give the same 
difference, 27. Thus, if our difference 
is 27, we can safely say that it is caused 
by the transposition of numbers three 
apart, as and and 
“2” and “5S,” etc. 

This is also true for other transposi- 
tions. The key numbers are 9, 18, 27, 
36, 45, 54, 63, 72, and 81, or the 
numbers you get by taking the differ- 
ence between your list that has an 
error in it, and the total that you know 
to be correct. With each of the key 
numbers, we can give a positive state- 
ment of what transpositions will cause it. 

A difference of 9 is caused by trans- 
position of numbers 1 apart. 
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A difference of 18 is caused by trans- 
position of numbers 2 apart. 

A difference of 27 is caused by trans- 
position of numbers 3 apart. 

A difference of 36 is caused by trans- 
position of numbers 4 apart. 

A difference of 45 is caused by trans- 
position of numbers 5 apart. 

A difference of 81 is caused by trans- 
position of numbers 9 apart. 

As can be seen from the above table, 
when the key number is divided by 
nine, it gives the “number apart” that 
the transposed figures are, which we 
can call for convenience’s sake, the 
Cardinal Number. 

Once armed with the Cardinal 
Number, one can select the possibili- 
ties. One more example. Suppose 
that the amount $10,236.00 is written 
on the adding machine in error as 
$12,036.00. The difference is $1,800.00. 
This is recognized as the Key Number 
“18”? moved over two decimal places. 
Dividing the Key Number by nine, we 
get the Cardinal Number “2,” or the 
“number apart” that the transposed 
figures are. We must then look in the 
list for amounts over 2,000.00 (since 
nothing less would contain the differ- 
ence) and in turn scrutinize those few 
amounts to see if they had numbers 
two apart in their thousand and 
hundred columns. If one Aas, and the 
number in the thousand column is the 
larger, then the chances are ten to one 
we have “picked”’ our difference, with- 
out checking back all the items, or even 
all the large ones. 

Whether the list is over or short is 
also important. Because if it is over, 
then the difference is caused by the 
transposition of numbers some Cardi- 
nal Number apart, and the larger one 
written as the smaller one, and vice versa 
for the case of being short. 

It will readily be seen that by this 
method, the possibilities are selected, 
and by a process of elimination, we can 
soon detect the one or two amounts 
which could possibly contain the 
difference; and thus search out the 
guilty amount with a minimum waste 
of time. 


Editor’s Note: Next monthMr. Hawks- 
ley will explain and demonstrate the “‘rule 
of eleven,” also a valuable aid in detect- 
ing differences. 


How to Keep Warm 


“It is said that paper may be used 
most effectively in keeping a person 
warm.” 

‘*‘That’s true. I remember a thirty- 
day note of mine once kept me in a sweat 
for a month.” — Manhattan Quadrangle. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-5-27-ADV 
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fr Leonomical Transportation 


The Most ‘ 
Outstanding Achievement. 


in Chevrolet History! 


Never before so many fine car 
features at such low prices 


In developing the Most Beautiful Chev- 
rolet and announcingit at amazing new 
low prices, Chevrolet achieved the out- 
standing triumph of its long and suc- 
cessful history. 


Overnight, these new and supremely 
beautiful cars were hailed as the great- 
est sensation of America’s greatest in- 
dustry, with thousands thronging the 
salesrooms of Chevrolet dealers! 


Bodies by Fisher... beaded, paneled 
and finished in attractive shades of lus- 
trous Duco ...smartened by narrowed 
front pillars, upholstered in rich and 
durable new fabrics...completely 
appointed, even to the door handles 
located in the center of all doors. 


Emphasizing the inherent beauty of the 
bodies themselves are certain new fea- 
tures of design previously regarded as 
marks of distinction exclusive to a few 
of the leaders in the high price field... 


heavy full-crownr one-piece fenders, 
bullet-type lamps and “fish-tail’? model- 
ing, which lends a distinguished 
sweep to the rear deck contours of 
the Roadster, Coupe and Sport 
Cabriolet. 


A new AC oil filter and AC air cleaner, 
added to the famous Chevrolet motor, 
assure powerful, smooth performance 
over even a longer period of time. A 
full 17-inch steering wheel, coinciden- 
tal steering and ignition lock, improved 
transmission, a larger more massive 
radiator, new gasoline tank with gauge, 
new tire carrier mounted on the frame 
and rigidly braced—all these are also 
standard equipment on the Most Beau- 
tiful Chevrolet. 


As a result of this extraordinary value, 
Chevrolet dealers everywhere are en- 
joying a steadily increasing volume of 
sound, profitable business. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Qhe Coach 


Ghe Touring 45 
O25 
705 
eee 745 
Ya Ton Truck 395 
lTonTruck *495 
Chassis Only 
All Prices Fob Flint Michigan 


Balloon Tires standard 
equipment on all m 

In addition to these low 
prices, Chevrolet’s delivered 
a. include the lowest 


charges availa 
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LEADERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF LOOSE LEAF 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE NEEDS 


OF SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 


If it’s speed in posting you want, Kalamazoo equipment will help you obtain it. 


The posting rack is designed to give the operator every aid to rapid, accurate posting. The sheets being at 
an acute angle facilitates fingering and selection of affected accounts. Picking the sheet, inserting in the 
machine and back to the lower plane of the rack quickly becomes a series of practically automatic motions. 
No confusion or misfiling, just an easy, swift operation with nothing to distract the attention of the 


operator from her work. 


Kalamazoo equipment providing a completed record in compact, portable, securely bound book form means 


speed and convenience. 


Be that the preparatory work prior to posting and the after posting checking and proving can be done with 


You expect and are entitled to maximum results from your investment in bookkeeping machines; Kalamazoo 


| a will help you obtain them. 
| Send for the illustrated pamphlet today. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


¥, 
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